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Living Light and Dedicated Decision 


Comments on the Relation Between 
Biblical and Systematic Theology 


by Nets F. S. Ferré 


THE ACADEMIC attitude will not do. Biblical theology should be living 
light rather than detached description. Systematic theology, as well, 
beyond consistent doctrine, should be dedicated decision. Both of these 
disciplines need to remind each other not only of the necessity of honest 
and competent scholarship, but of concern for people in their search 
for truth. Such scholarship and concern have equally no place for 
departmental invidiousness, only for co-operation in common service. 


I 


Obviously the Bible is the primary record of the controlling Christian 
events and meanings. The Bible therefore settles what is Christian truth. 
What, however, is the nature of this truth? Some hold biblical truth to 
be propositional in nature, the invariant, final expression of God’s 
revelation. If such an affirmation is fully true, and if the Bible is then 
also believed to convey the only full truth from God, all doctrinal de- 
velopment must consequently be growth away from the truth. The logic 
of such a claim is, furthermore, that the only legitimate educational 
institutions of the Christian church are Bible schools, the pulpit, and 
prayer meetings. The first of these should primarily teach the truth 
and the others should primarily help believers to appropriate this truth 
in life. What a cleansing of the theological curriculum is thus afforded! 

The opposite approach is the position that biblical truth is not propo- 
sitional but solely a matter of events. God’s mighty acts are his revelation 
through history. Meaning is somehow conceived of as an imposition of 
man’s thought upon history. Instead of static statements and rigid 
principles, biblical truth gives us dynamic events which defy their reduc- 
tion to rational discourse. Bultmann leans heavily to one side for instance, 
by his stress on the fact that God does not reveal himself “through 
thought and research” into some cosmic order, but in “the course of 
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history.”’ Even though he is almost without peer in his de-mythologizing 
of the gospel, and in one sense carries on basic search for truth and 
relevance, does he not, nevertheless, finally leave us too much with central 
myths which at their core defy rational formulation? This sharp separa- 
tion of event and meaning is disastrously mistaken. Is not Eichrodt, that 
commanding Old Testament theologian, similarly too sharp in rejecting 
the selection of the meaning of certain events as criteria for the character 
of God’s revelation, insisting, rather, on the pure historicity of God’s self- 
disclosure? The final logic of such a claim makes of religion a mystery 
and not revelation. 

No event can be either understood or communicated without meaning. 
Meaning, beyond merely consistent stimulus-response in the animal 
world, is the reference which a mind can abstract from an event and at 
least partially suggest to others. Without meaning no event could be 
known, judge us, or become the occasion for witnessing. Oppositely, of 
course, meanings are empty abstractions except as they refer to concrete 
events. Whitehead calls this reference to the concrete the basic ontologi- 
cal principle. Meaning refers to events and events have capacity for 
meaning. 

No purely private event can be communicated. History cannot ever 
deal with unique events in the strictest sense. God’s revelation at its 
fullest must, rather, be the Event of events and the Meaning of meanings. 
It must be the Event which means or should mean most to all other 
events. All separation of meaning from event and of event-from mean- 
ing is in itself false abstraction, except for the temporary purposes of 
reflective thinking. Tillich’s observation concerning the systematic theo- 
logian thus also applies to his biblical colleague, namely, that he must 
be “a philosopher in critical understanding even if not in creative 
power” in order to know the terms he is using. Forsyth has well put 
the relation of event to meaning: “Revelation did not come in a 
statement, but in a person; yet stated it must be. Faith must go on to 
specify. It must be capable of statement, else it could not be spread; 
for it is not an ineffable , incommunicable mysticism.” 

The controlling Christian event is Jesus Christ. The meaning of Jesus 
Christ is “God is love.” The controlling meaning of the Christian faith 





1. Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Lig. 1 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1948) p. 116. 


2. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951) 
p. 21. 

g. P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1909) 
p. 15. 
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is thus that God is love. The Event of events has this Meaning for all 
meanings. The statement that God is love, however, is falsely abstractive 
as mere meaning, needing therefore, supplementary formulation in 
terms of events, such as Christ came, taught, healed, lived, died, and 
rose again. The Word, in order to become living for history, must be- 
come flesh—the Logos, the kairos. All the events of the Old Testament 
are organically related to this Event, not only through this Meaning for 
all meanings, but through the whole course of God’s redemptive activity 
through his chosen people. All subsequent events, to be Christian, have 
also to be organically connected with this regulative Event. Religious 
truth is historic truth and historic truth, in Christian terms, is a matter 
of events, related to the eternal center of God as Creator and Redeemer. 
Insofar as the Christ-deed expresses the historic enactment of the con- 
trolling Event, all historic events are also somehow related to this regula- 
tive event. . 

Did we not uncog our thinking, however, when above we introduced 
God before Christ, whereas we actually do not know God except through 
some historic event which affords the meaning? Right here is the nub 
of the problem of the relation of biblical to systematic theology. Our 
shift was deliberate. Religious meaning comes through historic events, 
particularly through the lives and thoughts of individual personalities. 
Revelation, to use Phillips Brooks’s famous phrase, is “truth through 
personality.” This truth, too, refers back again to personalities. Jesus 
rightly said that he was the truth and talked of our doing the truth; for 
reality, being personal, what we are is ever the most significant form we 
can give to truth. 

Meaning, however, can and must be abstracted. To be human is to 
live by abstract thinking. Meanings, moreover, can be compared for 
their own self-explanatory power as well as for their power to explain, 
to judge, and to transform all else. Apart from such meaningful manipu- 
lation of abStractions, faith in events is arbitrary, engendering a false, 
or at least unfounded, subjectivism. Naturally we are not now talking of 
mere academic or methodologically self-conscious comparison. No such 
abstractive caution would ever have started the Christian church! Such 
thinking is ever secondary to faith and life. We are rather thinking of 
the abstraction of meaning within the depth-awareness of life, where 
the truth hits us as satisfying the whole of life and thought at a level 
below explicit analysis. The disciples had encountered the Word, full 
of grace and ‘truth, and received him into the whole of their lives, 
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however faltering and with however much misunderstanding or lack 
of understanding. 

This meaning, however, is capable of studied abstraction and scholarly 
comparison. As such it can constitute the Meaning of meanings for edu- 
cation as well as for life. This is the reason, and the only reason, that 
we can have theological seminaries; and that a Christian college or 
university is also possible. This Meaning of meanings, however, is not 
to be thought of as concentric circles fitting smoothly together, or as 
boxes fitting tightly inside one another. Such is the conception of ra- 
tionalism. The Logos, when expressed within the flesh, becomes trans- 
rational in the sense that no historic event can ever fully contain or 
express it. The universal reason weds the particular event which both 
expresses and refuses to be expressed by it. Panlogicism is not Christian. 
The Meaning of meanings is rather to be thought of as the regulative 
Event which holds all things together within the same magnetic field 
without constituting the content of that field. A nonrational uniqueness 
characterizes living events which in no way denies the truth of a universe 
of organic relations, centering in the regulative Event. No event is ever 
reducible to mere meaning. Nevertheless, there can be the Meaning 
of meanings which controls the character of the kind of events which 
constitute Christian life and thought. 

This Meaning of meanings is that God is love. Jesus Christ is the 
Mediator, therefore he must be seen first of all in terms of God. Details 
of what Jesus said or did, and much more of what he felt and thought, 
we cannot know. We can know with a good deal of certainty that God 
as Creator and as Redemptive Love became conclusively knowable 
through the historic Event which we have called the “Christ-deed.” 
Here we encounter conclusively the love of God in historic form. Here 
we have the Event which most deeply illumines, judges, and fulfills all 
other events. That this Event has such capacity for universal meaning 
depends upon the faithfulness of God, the sovereign Lord who is Saving 
Love. This Event is the particular which most fully indicates the nature 
of the Universal. That we can know that this is true, however, depends 
upon our capacity to abstract this Meaning of meanings, compare it with 
other meanings, and find that this Meaning alone most fully makes all 
other meanings consistent, not necessarily as already existing consis- - 
tencies, but as the potential fulfillment organically of the meaning and 
relation of all other events. Since such fulfillment, however, is most 
potential rather than actual, and future rather than present, this Mean- 
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Living Light and Dedicated Decision 7 


ing has to be believed. God must be trusted through Christ; or, to put it 
differently, we must have faith in Jesus Christ as the mediator of God. 


II 


The Event, moreover, whose basic meaning is the creative God of love 
can never be exhausted in history. Love makes all things new; and such 
a process never stops. Without end, new events enrich old meanings. 
This is the reason for “continuing revelation” or for dogmatic develop- 
ment. )This is the ground for doctrinal development and for systematic 
theology. Without historic creativity as the inevitable nature of God’s 
love there is no basic place for systematic theology. The controlling 
Event and Meaning of the Christian faith are, however, always the steady 
standard for Christian truth. The controlling Event witnesses through 
the controlling Meaning to the character of God as the source of all 
events and meanings. God’s being love does not rule out other meanings, 
but rather creates the events which enrich universal meaning. 

This fact, however, does require that all meanings must ultimately 
be consistent with this controlling Meaning. Since Jesus Christ has 
proved himself the Event of events because he affords the Meaning of 
meanings for all events, namely that God is love, the historic life and 
thought of Jesus as secondarily recorded in the Bible are themselves 
subject to this criterion of consistency. The Event is not accepted arbitra- 
rily as recorded in toto, but, rather, is accepted in toto as the love which 
is the Meaning of meanings. The consistency of the Christ-deed as agape 
separates the Godhood in Jesus from the weaknesses of the flesh in him. 
All doctrinal developments are subsequently subject, for their Christian 
nature, to the consistency of and with this criterion. Meanings are 
aspects of events, but the events are judged by their character as to 
whether or not they are Christian; and so are all doctrines, which must, 
in turn, refer back to the character of concrete events. 

Biblical theology is always necessary inasmuch as the love of God is 
not given primarily as a principle, but to and in a person and to and in 
a community. The rich meanings of love are brought out in lives, dis- 
cussion, and decisions on the part of the Founder and the followers. 
Biblical theology is the struggling, beyond exact exegesis, to ascertain 
the presuppositions and involvements of the life and thought of the New 
Testament and of the Bible as a whole. These are never reducible to 
philosophic principles or to religious patterns which can be abstracted 
once for all and after that be related to all succeeding generations. They 
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are rather meanings imbedded in events that become meaningful accord- 
ing to the thought and life patterns of each age, in its own living response 
to, and wrestling with, the original materials. The original material itself 
resulted, in the first place, from God’s creative and redemptive activity 
through special events, through the history of salvation, and only secon- 
darily, although needfully, from the response on the part of the original 
believers. All revelatory events without exception combine these two 
factors and in that order of importance. The result is a faith-witness in 
life and thought which is a living whole and can be known livingly 
only as each age encounters, over and over again, this original material 
of faith-gifts and faith-receptions. And all of these center in God’s 
Christ-deed, conclusively in Jesus, preparatorily before his coming or 
acceptance, concludingly in all believers throughout all times. 

This process, then, continues through history as the response on the 
part of the new followers of Christ to the original and controlling Chris- 
tian events. We have thus the repeated, yet ever creatively new, responses 
which add to the meaning of the original events. Such additions as 
clarify the original meanings, either intrinsically or for the needs of 
their own age, and such as add creatively along the lines of the controlling 
events, are unequivocally Christian. Historical theology is the living 
encounter and the cumulative description of the living encounters which 
clarify and extend the Christian meanings through new faith-events 
within the continuing history of salvation. Mere logic cannot extend 
the content of faith, as Aulén and Bring fervently claim, but faith can be 
extended through faith. This does not mean that reason as logical in- 
ference is not used. It does mean, rather, that reason is used within and 
by the power of the “eyes of faith” ; or to use another phrase from Paul S. 
Minear, from the Christian “angle of vision.” Faith must be self-con- 
sistent, but such consistency can be found only by the looking from the 
center of the perspective. Historical theology thus must begin with and 
center in biblical theology. 


III 


The fact of the controlling Perspective (Event and Meaning or living 
Purpose) shows also why for biblical theology the canon can be closed 
whereas for historical theology it cannot. Doctrinal development is as 
necessary as the creative nature of new events in relation to the original 
events. We must also remember that the same God who prepared for 
the coming of the controlling events, who initiated the controlling events 
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themselves, and who is ever working to keep them creative and redemp- 
tive in history, is also present to each believer as the Spirit. Jesus could 
not tell his disciples the fuller truths which he saw because they could not 
yet bear them; the Holy Spirit was, however, to lead the disciples eventu- 
ally into all truth. A creative God lets his children do greater works than 
those done before, even by the Event of events, because the Spirit can 
become creative in relation to those events and add to them ever richer 
meaning, truer clarity, and fuller power. 

The charge of archaism can be laid to those only who try to confine 
final meaning and consistency of meaning to the controlling Event as a 
total historic enactment rather than to the Meaning of the Event as 
such. Increase of meaning and clarification of meaning belong to the 
sphere of the Spirit who cannot be limited to his past achievements, how- 
ever great. Finality belongs to the character of the revelation, not to any 
closed content of historic meanings. The character of God’s love is con- 
clusively revealed, but the clarification and enrichment of this love be- 
longs to creative faith as the work and gift of the Spirit. The power of 
a sterile traditionalism is broken on the rock of this Christian fact. Stein- 
mann rightly complains that the church has substantivized doctrines 
rather than made them dynamic and conditional.* 

Systematic theology, furthermore, can have no other beginning or 
foundation than biblical theology. Systematic theology is ever subject to 
the controlling Christian events and meanings. Although such depend- 
ence defines its character, it does not however, express its content. To 
equate biblical and systematic theology is to deny the creative nature 
of the new faith-encounters with the original Christian faith-witness and 
with the ever active Holy Spirit. Systematic theology can know no closed 
canon for its own work, however much it recognizes a closed canon for 
the controlling Christian events. Systematic theology must, rather, enrich 
its seeing by means of all possible appropriation of the history of creative 
Christian faith-responses and faith-interpretations. In short, systematic 
theology should make the fullest possible use of historical theology, which, 
along with the Bible, depicts a loving God who comes to meet broken 
humanity within the redemptive events of history. 

Systematic theology deals with the controlling Christian events and 
meanings, using their basic character as the standard ; becomes concretely 
enriched by historical theology; but has, as its main task, the creative 
expressing of these controlling meanings in relation to, and in the terms 





4. “Die Gefahr der Dogmatik,” Theologische Zeitschrift, VI (1950) pp. 197-211. 
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of, its own day. The original and conclusively atoning Event, for instance, 
must become interpreted and appropriated in terms meaningful to actual 
people. Systematic theology has, as its central function, doctrinal trans- 
mission by means of creative reformulation and communication. Syste- 
matic theology, using the consistency of the Christian central Meaning, 
or the coherence of its inmost character, as the criterion of truth, builds 
ever new systems through which the Christian faith speaks to its age. 

The difficulty is that the systems are usually not accepted and used 
until they are themselves already outmoded. A dusty aura, therefore, 
usually hangs over systematic theology because of its natural conserva- 
tism. Another difficulty is that insecure human beings try to make the 
system contain the truth rather than serve the truth, as a temporary 
thoughtform. Systematic theology thus always courts the danger of 
the false infinite, the pretension of possessing rather than witnessing to 
infinite truth. The conclusiveness of the revelation must not be confused 
with the fragmentary and temporary nature of its historic expression. 
Creative and open formulations in radically contemporary form must be 
the work of the believer within the perspective and power of faith. 
Usually systematic theology, however, attempts coherence with past 
formulations, thereby becoming deadly dull and unimportant, instead of 
creative consistency with the character of the gospel and with modern 
needs and thoughtforms. 

Systematic theology is tempted to sin in three definite ways. The first 
temptation is to accept some part or aspect of biblical meaning and make 
that falsely central. Such selection throws out much material which 
refuses to accept the centrality of the peripheral. All the rest is also dis- 
torted to agree with the false and limited selection. Usually such selection 
results from the acceptance of some contemporary stress which is then 
read back into the Bible as its heart. The second temptation to sin which 
easily besets systematic theology is irresponsible independence, where the 
theologian, consciously or unconsciously, rides his own hobbyhorse into 
the precincts of Christian realities and by sheer intellectual violence forces 
all biblical, historical, and systematic thinking to pay homage to his own 
ideas. Such a theologian lacks the Christian humility before the con- 
trolling events and meanings. He dismisses arrogantly (and to his own 
poverty!) the historic enrichment of the faith. The third temptation is 
the facing of the past without first facing, and primarily facing, Eternity. 
The eternal God always points forward to the future, however much 
he gives us grace from and through the past in and for the present. 
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Systematic theology has always a hard time not to be turned backwards 
rather than forwards. ; 

Even though facing forwards, doctrinal developments are, of course, 
permanently structuralized by the main aspects of the controlling Event- 
Meaning. Incarnation deals with how God comes into and is in the 
world; and how he makes himself known to men; atonement deals with 
how God changes men by the forgiveness of their sins through faith 
in his Christ-deed, and how, in the large, God reconciles and relates man 
savingly to himself; resurrection deals with life beyond death through the 
faithfulness of God. The doctrine of the church treats the Christian 
kind of community which is the goal of creation. Certainly these are not 
all the doctrines there are, but these belong to the inmost circle of 
Christian teachings as required by the nature of its controlling Event- 
Meaning. How God’s love worked and works in Christ is recorded in 
the Bible. Systematic theology starts here; what this work has meant 
to the history of the church—historical theology—comes next; then the 
systematic theologian sets out on the same subjects, interpreting in 
modern terms what these basic acts of God can mean constrainingly 
to us today. 


IV 


Systematic theology should use many helps. One such is the philosophy 
of religion. This subject surveys and appraises modern man’s attempt 
to interpret his world in the light of his best general knowledge. The 
Christian interpreter. is never free from the challenge of new truth or of 
new ways of putting the truth. If the Christian faith is true and if the 
interpreter is sufficiently competent, the Christian truth is under a divine 
obligation to show how it most fully explains all the facts, solves all the 
problems, and corrects or fulfills all other ways of looking at truth in 
the light of reality or experience as a whole. It must also be humble 
enough to acknowledge every problem it cannot completely cope with, 
and to learn from every thinker new truths or new ways of presenting 
the truth. No way of putting the ways of God’s love can ever catch up 
with his own creative abundance. His work in Christ gives us a catalyst 
for ever new problems of life and thought; it never gives us ready-made 
solutions that can substitute for ongoing life and thought. 

Similarly systematic theology must incorporate the best it can learn 
from comparative religions. The Spirit lights every man who comes 
into the world and has witnessed everywhere to himself. The Christian 
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faith is no defensive parochialism, but an open, growing perspective on 
God’s love. The other religions have not had the love of God explicitly 
at their centers, but this love has necessarily manifested itself in life and 
thought throughout great stretches of non-Christian experience. This 
is the content of all their truth, in whatever measure or mixture. Herein 
is Christian love manifested that it wants to understand, appreciate, 
and accept the true and the good, as well as come to correct and save 
what is sinful and false. Systematic theology, particularly during the 
next period of world history, will betray its trust if it cannot think and 
formulate its gospel in terms as wide and as meaningful as the whole 
gamut of world cultures and world religions. 

Biblical theology provides the perspective for central light and power; 
historical theology enriches seeing and being; but God’s love faces the 
future to produce practical and theoretic proofs of his love in world-wide 
terms. There is a freedom in the Christian faith which Christ gives with 
which we can win the world, provided we do not again return to the 
bondage of past formulations. Christ is the power for ever fresh creativ- 
ity. Christianity shows its truth rightly only when it humbly and appre- 
ciatively offers other religions a real gospel. Missionary activity is often 
stifled because of a lack of appreciation of God’s total work, on the one 
hand, and a lack of appreciation of the absoluteness of God’s love in 
Christ, on the other. The key to effective missions is the way that love 
is lived and shared without over-againstness. The mystery of the gospel 
is ocean deep and far deeper. Systematic theology has an unparalleled 
task on its hands in this new situation of an interacting world-wide 
arena of faiths. 

The Christian faith ought similarly to become enriched by and be 
expressed in terms of any and every area of contemporary thought. 
Today the arena of the social sciences is particularly important. Much 
has been learned from depth psychology and many of its insights are 
being utilized to enrich and to express the understanding of the Christian 
faith. The systematic theologians are challenged hard in this area to 
provide perspectives that will give directives to the social sciences as 
well as to digest and to incorporate their findings. Rare minds are doing 
consecrated work in these fields only to be attacked or to be under 
suspicion by many Christian theologians. 

The challenge, however, is to show a Christian attitude, in the first 
place, of understanding and acceptance, and then to develop Christian 
competence within each field or to produce men competently trained 
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to do liaison work. As a strong part of the Christian congregation will be 
college-trained in the future and as the social sciences come to occupy 
increasingly a position of power on the college campuses, to neglect this 
field is to rob numberless people of the chance to learn a true relationship 
and to influence the colleges through their instructors in the field. The 
adequacy of the Christian faith, whether we will or not, is constantly 
and practically being tested in the educational world. We have no right 
to assume hostility. We are under obligation to be of cooperative assis- 
tance and in a position of learning as well as of teaching. The systematic 
theology that lacks this kind of outreach fails either in concern or 
competence. 

Similar obligation and opportunity exist also in such practical fields 
as education, government, and economics. History never stands still. To 
be alive and alove means to be constantly learning. The Christian faith 
does not exist to dominate other fields, but to serve them. The common 
interest is the common welfare. Never can the theologian serve these 
fields, however, until he has genuinely learned what they are saying and 
doing. Some theologians may have to avoid these fields because no person 
can do everything with any detailed competence. The theological field, 
as such, however, cannot avoid the Christian meaning and healing for 
every aspect of life, individual and collective. Some theologians are 
called upon to work in these fields of activity and thought. First, in order 
to be of service and to enrich his own work, such a theologian must be 
willing to become identified with the area of concern in order to under- 
stand from within what is being thought and done. He must, secondly, 
relate his own perspective to the field in question. 

Before suggesting his own solution, furthermore, he must be extremely 
careful to criticize his own perspectives and motivations, making sure, 
in humble concern for the world, that his theology expresses the love of 
God which is completely inclusive while concretely concerned with each 
person. Since God’s love, though completely dependable in nature, has 
no permanently fixed actualization, but expresses itself, over and over 
again, in creative human relations, the temptation is always near at hand 
to want to impose past formulations. Christian theology is consequently 
all too often feared like a plague. Men of affairs and nontheological 
scholars tend to flee its unctuous pietism and its outmoded expressions. 
As Christian theologians exhibit the grace of God in free minds and in 
spirits constantly concerned for the truth that helps, they will find the 
opportunity for the universal service to which they are called by their 
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field and function. The theologians must take the blame to a very large 


extent for the lack of relations between Christian truth and modern 
education. 


Vv 


The difficulty between biblical and systematic theology arises right 
here. We need, first of all, to acknowledge the human angle of the prob- 
lem. Both biblical and systematic theologians are sinners in their natural 
selves and therefore tempted to invidious comparison. Instead of accept- 
ing envy of prestige and lust for power directly, we human beings have 
a way of camouflaging our selfishness behind loyalty to some collective 
ideal. Identification with our field of study as most important is par- 
ticularly easy for the natural man in us. Any aggressiveness or belittling 
of other fields that comes from sin must be confessed and surrendered. 
But sin usually has real ground behind which it hides itself; and both 
kinds of interpreters fall short of competent Christian confession. Let 
us then look at the grounds which are the occasion for conflict. 

The biblical theologian feels that the systematic theologian is often 
disrespectful of the controlling Christian Event-Meaning. Instead of 
biblical foundations for modern theology, the biblical theologian often 
finds in systematic theology some abstract principle or some selective 
system. Or else he may see theologians building systems around some 
aspect of truth which obsesses them but which is certainly not centrally 
Christian. The foundational facts of the Christian faith and the Bible 
are then judged to be true or not true with respect to this modern system 
of truth, which is yet claimed to be Christian with the apology or aggres- 
sive assertion that truth in history is a matter of constant change and 
not a matter of propositional continuity. This is real ground for con- 
flict. The biblical theologian now feels justified in a holy commitment 
to attack the paganism of some systematic theologian. 

The biblical theologian may, however, be hurt because the Event- 
Meaning is made into a perspective and power with relation to and 
within the expressions of modern forms of thought. Emotionally and 
intellectually he himself may have lived so long with the thought forms 
of the Bible that the contemporary world has actually become strange to 
him. Nor has ke much appreciation for theology’s relations to social 
science or other modern interests which are not found in the Bible. For 
that reason he feels lost, inferior, strange, and shut out when confronted 
with the Christ that is no longer after the letter of the New Testament. 
Altogether naturally, therefore, he feels that systematic theology has lost 
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its bearings, become worldly, accommodated itself to strange gods, and is 
in need of correction and redemption in terms of biblical theology. 

The fact is that systematic theologians are all too often at fault at one 
or at several of these points. Living and thinking at the controlling center 
of the Christian Event-Meaning requires constant surrender and concern. 
It may be that none of us is capable of it. Nevertheless, the job of con- 
stant reinterpretation and relating has need to be continued. Let it go on 
in faith, humility, openness, and with firm resolution to accept the fullest 
possible self-criticism and concern for Christian truth from God for 
all the world. 

The systematic theologian, on the other hand, may feel that the 
biblical theologian wallows in archaism. He may accordingly burn to 
free the use of the Bible from biblicism. He may be wearied by con- 
tinuous changes in historic criticism. He may suspect that some biblical 
theologians are not concerned with any unity that can come as a per- 
spective and power to the needy world, but only with a professional 
magnfying of the Bible as such. He may be impatient because he knows 
that man is not made for the Bible, but the Bible for man: He may have 
become convinced that such a long distance separates the every day lives 
of Christians and the thought forms of the Bible that Christianity is now 
dying from lack of experiential reality. Thus the systematic theologian 
may yearn to free the Christ who is yesterday, today, and forever the 
same, from the secondary biblical or historical thought forms concerning 
him which keep the Christian faith from being existentially real. He 
may be certain that the fault is not with the Christian faith nor with the 

Bible as such, but with false traditionalism and with an archaic use 
of the Bible. The systematic theologian may even have to contend with 
certain denominational traditionalistic positions in theology which are 
a non sequitur as far as the controlling Event-Meaning is concerned, 
which may in fact contradict both the spirit and the meaning of this 
central foundation for thought and life, but which barricade themselves 
behind certain isolated texts and local interpretations of the Bible. Real 
trouble brews when the biblical theologian lets himself by the use of the 
Bible to become a bulwark against creative clarifications and construc- 
tions of the central controlling Event-Meaning of the Christian faith. 
Who can say that biblical theologians have not sinned in one or several 
of these respects? 

Philosophical theology, moreover, has the task to ascertain what is 

the nature of the controlling Christian Event-Meaning with regard both 
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to the Bible and modern life. Philosophical theology is concerned only 
with the continuing center and the consistency of its implications and 
involvements. It need not possess or claim special competence in the 
full scope of biblical theology as far as the exegetical richness of Scripture 
goes, though, naturally, the more the interpreter knows the better. Nor 
need he be an expert in historic details or in doctrinal minutiae. Nor 
need the philosophical theologian know any modern field as a specialist. 
But he has as his perennial task the looking at the heart of the Bible from 
the point of view of contemporary history, ascertaining its perspective 
and power in relation to his own day. Philosophical theology explores 
continually the philosophical principles implicit in the presuppositions of 
Christian faith. He must also know the central movements of contem- 
porary thought enough to be able to clarify for them the implications 
and involvements of the controlling Christian Event-Meaning. His func- 
tion is relational, concentrating on the centers of meaning. Therefore 
the philosophical theologian may also serve in some measure a vital need 
in relating systematic and biblical theology. As a person, he too is 
obviously subject to all the temptations which beset the human inter- 
preter, and in need of constant humility and grace. 

We can accept the Christian faith only if we believe that it is true. 
Those who have found it to be eternal truth for them and for all, must 
acknowledge the controlling Event-Meaning of the Christian faith, as 
God’s all-inclusive and all-powerful love, creatively and redemptively 
in Christ Jesus, recorded in the Bible. We agree with D. T. Niles, there- 
fore, that “to know Jesus is to find faith and to recover God,” but to 
know him in the Bible we must “see beyond and beneath the imperfect 
thought forms and to apprehend the nature of the divine activity itself.” 
To this end biblical and systematic theologians must join both heart and 
hand, for we are convinced that P. T. Forsyth is right in saying that “the 
Bible loses the age if Christians lose the true, concrete, historic, positive 
creative Bible, if they repeat it more than they understand it, if they do 
not prolong it. It is he who best fulfils (but not repeats) the finality 
of the past that best secures the progress of the future.” 





5. The God of the Bible, p. 5. 
6. Ibid., p. 7. 


7. Theology in Church and State (New York and London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1915), 
pp. XXIV-XXV. 














Victory in Defeat 


The Meaning of History in the Light of Christian Prophetism 


by Pauw TiuicH 


The necessity of a Christian interpretation of history 


THERE Is no Christian doctrine of history comparable to the Christian 
doctrines of God, of the Christ, and of the church. In traditional theology 
the meaning of history has been discussed implicitly in the discussion 
of revelation, providence, the kingdom of God, the state, the last things. 
But it has found little independent and explicit elaboration. Several facts 
are responsible for this situation. First of all, the limited interest of the 
New Testament in history as such has prevented the church from a 
direct wrestling with the problems of an interpretation of history. The 
feeling that the end is “at hand,” the ambiguous attitude to the Roman 
state and the indifference towards the Greek culture, the tremendous 
emphasis on personal salvation and the otherworldiness of the early 
Christians, made the question of the meaning of history irrelevant. It 
is impossible to derive a Christian interpretation of history directly from 
the New Testament. This is different in the Old Testament, which 
points to the meaning of history in its interpretations of the history of 
the Jewish people and the nations surrounding it. Many elements of a 
Christian interpretation of history are given in the Old Testament. But 
one thing is absent in the Jewish prophets as well as in the apostolic and 
post apostolic writers: A direct interest in the meaning of history as such. 
Everything is related to Israel or to the church as the representatives 
of the kingdom of God. The nations are elevated and thrown down ac- 
cording to their justice or their hybris, they are used as tools for the 
protection or for the punishment of the selected nation, they will be con- 
quered and judged in the final manifestation of the kingdom of God, 
but they are not themselves bearers of the meaning of history. This is 
the basic reason for the absence of a doctrine of history in traditional 
theology. 

A second reason is the absence of a positive interpretation of history 
in Greek and Hellenistic thought. If one dealt with history one did 
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it in terms of a philosophy of nature. The great world-cycles included 
equally nature and man. Human history was interpreted as a mere ex- 
pression of human nature and, consequently, as unable to produce any- 
thing essentially new. People who were nourished in this tradition had 
no strong impluse to become interpreters of history, even if they were 
converted to Christianity. 

But there is a third powerful cause of the absence of an interpretation 
of history in early Christianity: The fear of the church. Whenever a 
prophetic understanding of the meaning of the Christian message became 
theologically formulated the church leaders disavowed it. They were 
afraid that the emphasis on the future which is essential to a prophetic 
interpretation of history would undermine the emphasis on the present 
hierarchical system which, as they assumed, represents the last stage, 
the end of history. The third stage, the last empire, the 1000 years, the 
reign of Christ, has already come upon us, declares Augustine against 
all millenarian movements. Christ reigns through the hierarchy and its 
sacramental graces. Nothing essentially new beyond this situation can 
be expected. Therefore it was the sectarian movements which, in their 
protests against the hierarchical church, represented the prophetic spirit 
and developed a dynamic interpretation of history. Those contem- 
poraneous theologians who try to produce a Christian doctrine of history 
are directly or indirectly dependent on the sectarianism of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation and their secular transformations in modern 
times. Where such an attempt is rejected ecclesiastical, antisectarian 
spirit is effective. 

The present situation of Christianity and the world makes a Christian 
interpretation of history imperative. Since the first half of the nineteenth 
century and definitively in the twentieth, conditions have radically 
changed. The transcendent hope which characterized the early church, 
the transcendent unity of church and world in the Middle Ages, the 
rational unity of modern society in the period of Enlightenment, no 
longer exist. Man’s historical existence is threatened, its rational unity 
is split, its transcendent unity is gone. The question of history can no 
longer be avoided by philosophy and theology. It has become a central 
human concern, whether it is expressed in secular or religious terms. 
The spirit of prophetism has again moved Christian thought and Chris- 
tian life—and not only in sectarian groups. 

The method in which theology must deal with the problem of our 
historical existence is analogous to the way in which it has dealt and 
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always should deal with the problems of our existence, namely, develop- 


ing the questions implied in human existence and establishing the answers 
in the light of the biblical message. 


Problems of historical existence. 


The word “history” designates both the event and the report about the 
event, historical happening and historical consciousness, the objective as 
well as the subjective element. They cannot be separated. Mere hap- 
pening is not yet history, mere consciousness is empty. Only if event and 
report meet each other do we have history. History starts where his- 
torical consciousness starts and where it expresses itself in historical 
traditions, sagas, legends, epics, records. The prophetic interpretation 
of history as we find it in the first book of the Bible contains all these 
elements. Its long genealogical lists point to the continuity of the his- 
torical process as well as to the historical tradition. The stories of Genesis 
are important not as historical sources but as symbolic expressions of the 
prophetic interpretation of history. 

The subjective-objective character of history points to the human 
character of historical existence. History is a human affair. Nature has 
history only insofar as it participates in human history, or insofar as we 
are willing to call the changes and evolutions in nature historical. In the 
latter instance, it should be made clear that the statement is made 
analogously and not properly. The proper concept of history belongs 
to the human realm. 

For history is the place of human freedom. Events are historical insofar 
as they are partly dependent on human freedom, including man’s free- 
dom to contradict and to destroy himself. History is the place where 
human creativity is at work, transforming and expressing man’s world. 
History is the place where purposes are realized or defeated, where 
meaning and meaninglessness are experienced. History is the place 
where power is united with value and value is supported or ruined 
by power. 

Historical events have a uniqueness which is missing in nature. There- 
fore historical reports are reports about individuals and individual con- 
stellations, while natural sciences seek for universal structures and general 
laws. A natural law is repeated in all its different embodiments, an 
historical fact is not repeatable. This agrees with the character of 
historical time. In history time reveals its mystery, namely, that it is not 
a circle which returns to its beginning but a straight line running ahead 
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towards something. Historical time is irreversible, while in nature a 
law of repetition is effective—but not absolutely. In nature also unique 
constellations occur, and the whole process points to a beginning and an 
end instead of to an endless circular repetition. This is the background 
of the biblical view that the universe participates in the history of man 
and that the meaning of the universe and the meaning of history coincide. 
In nature time is subjected to space and, consequently, the mystery of 
time is hidden in nature. In history, on the other hand, space is sub- 
jected to time so that in history the mystery of time can become manifest 
while nature remains hidden. This is the background of the ambiguous 
attitude of the Christian world to nature and of the ambiguous attitude 
of the ancient world to history. While antiquity did not see the new 
towards which time runs and which is realized through history, Chris- 
tianity did not consider the old which determines nature and its self- 
repeating cycles. The decisive mode of historical time is the future, 
while the decisive mode of natural time is the past. A theological inter- 
pretation of history must be concerned with the character of time in both 
directions. It must give nature the right place within a fundamentally 
historical interpretation of existence. 

One of the most serious arguments against an historical interpretation 
of existence is the absence of a united history. It is hard to speak of the 
history while most historical processes remained separated and largely 
independent of each other. It is just in our period that mankind as such 
begins to be the subject of history. Up to now history has been carried 
by groups of nations, continental or cultural units separated from others. 
And even today, when mankind has become the subject of history, this 
happens through world wars and leads to a split which separates the 
masses of both groups radically from each other. Mankind has become 
the subject of history only in military and diplomatic terms. The Bible 
is well aware of this situation as the story of the Tower of Babel shows. 
Nevertheless it envisages the unity of history from the beginning to the 
end, and above all it envisages a definite beginning and a definite end 
of history. If we consider the millions of years of the prehistorical develop- 
ment of mankind, and the impossibility of sharing any sharp transition 
from prehistory to history, if we further look at the probability of a slow 
extinction of the human race under changing astronomic and climatic 
conditions, perhaps after many preceding historical catastrophes—if we 
consider all this, the question of the unity of history, of its beginning 
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and its end, becomes even more puzzling and the biblical vision even 
more paradoxical. 

The first answer which has always been given to the question of the 
beginning, end, and meaning of history is what one could call the “center 
of history.” The center is not the geometrical middle between beginning 
and end but is that event in history in which the meaning of history has 
become manifest to a historical group. In this sense the exit from Egypt 
was the center of the Jewish history; the establishment of the Republic 
was the center of the Roman history; the Revolutionary War was the 
center of the American history. In the same way, but in a more universal 
perspective, the rise of the bourgeoisie and its rational principles was the 
center of history for a democratic interpretation of history, and the rise 
of the proletariat and its egalitarian principles was the center of history 
for a socialist interpretation of history. Christianity is based on faith in 
Jesus, the Christ, as the center of all history. With the character of the 
center the meaning of history is given, and with it the periodisation of 
the historical process including its beginning and its end. The beginning 
in all these cases is the legendary or historical event in which what ap- 
pears in the center of history is prepared and anticipated; and the end is 
the victory of the values embodied in the special historical group over 
against the resistance of all other groups and their values. When the 
Roman law has conquered the inhabited world, when democracy or 
socialism has been introduced into the life of mankind, when the nations 
have come to adore Jehovah on Mount Zion, when the reign of Christ 
is established on earth—the end of history is at hand. And the beginning, 
seen in the mirror of the end and in the light of the center, lies in those 
events of the removed past in which the history-conscious group started 
its way to power and value. The calling of Abraham and the fall of 
Adam are the symbolic-legendary expression of the beginning of history 
for the synagogue as well as for the church. The question then is: Is 
there a center of history whose claim to be the universal center is justified? 
Are there events in past and future which can be called symbolically the 
beginning and the end of all history? 


Historical existence and the interpretation of history. 


History cannot be interpreted from a point above history. There is 
no such point for man. Man is existentially historical and he can not 
escape this situation. Only at the end of history will the meaning of 
history be fully explicit and only at the end of history will man be beyond 
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history. Therefore every interpreter of history is inclined to see himself 
near the end of history, either at the start of the age of reason, or at the 
turning point from the class society to the classless, or at the point in 
which the evolution of the divine power in history has reached its last 
stage, or at the moment in which the kingdom of heaven is at hand. In 
some way history must have taken its decisive step, must have revealed 
its mystery, before an interpretation of history is possible. But again one 
must ask: How can the claim that the self-manifestation of history has 
occurred be justified? History goes on! In what sense is it possible to say 
that it has come to an end? 

This claim is usually made by an historical group or movement 
whose self-interpretation includes an interpretation of history as a whole. 
This is the case in all examples given before. It is clearly the case in the 
biblical interpretation of history. In every page of the Old Testament 
the selected nation appears as the world-historical nation. The pro- 
phetic interpretation of history is given in terms of the divine judgment 
over, and the divine promise to, Israel. As members of the “nation of 
history,” the prophets speak of the meaning of history. Historical par- 
ticipation is the key to the interpretation of history. This is not different 
in its secular forms. The key is always the active participation in the 
life of the group which is assumed to carry the historical movement and 
to drive it toward its end. Only he who participates in the struggle of 
the proletariat is able to understand its mission and to interpret history 
in the light of this mission. Only he who participates in the crusades for 
democracy is able to interpret history as the progressive realization of 
democracy in all mankind. Only he who participates in the struggle of 
Christianity with the empires of this world is able to give a picture of 
history in terms of the City of God and the city of the earth. There is no 
objective place in which one can be released from such a participation. 
But if there is no “objective” interpretation of history the question is 
urgent: Which key opens up universal history? Is there a group or a 
movement, participation in which would open the door to history? Is 
there an essentially universal group whose self-understanding implies the 
understanding of all history? Christianity says: This group is the church 
that is, the “assembly of God.” 

All these questions become most urgent when one looks at the tragic 
character of man’s historical existence, at the fact that historical great- 
ness leads almost inescapably to historical destruction. The rise and fall 
of empires has always inspired attempts to understand the meaning of 
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those events. The integration and disintegration of cultures and systems 
of value has always produced a profound anxiety about the meaning of 
historical creativity. The destiny of the masses of men under the impact 
of never ceasing historical catastrophes has driven innumerable people 
to despair about history and to attempts to escape history by mystical 
elevation to a transhistorical divinity. This desire to escape history would 
become irresistible if there were not a group which unites the power of 
transcending with the power of transforming history, a group which in 
this respect is beyond tragedy. Christianity asserts that this group is the 
“church,” the “assembly of God.” But no one who makes such an asser- 
tion should forget its extremely paradoxical character. And if one did 
forget it, he could be reminded of it by those naturalistic doctrines which 
are not hiddenly idealistic—teaching educational and political progress 
—but by those forms of naturalism which derive the tragic character of 
history from man’s nature, so that no healing can be expected as long 
as man is man. The cynicism and pessimism which are necessary conse- 
quences of such a position have come into the open in the so-called 
existentialist movements of the last 100 years. What can Christianity 
answer to the question implied in these expressions of the despair about 
history? Is not the history of Christianity itself a tragic history and as 
such a part of the tragedy of human history generally? No easy answer 
should be given to this question. 


The symbol of the “kingdom of God” as the Christian answer 
to the question of history. 


In the light of the question of the meaning of history, the symbol 
“kingdom of God” becomes understandable. It is the answer to the 
questions implied in historical existence. The word “kingdom” points 
to the basic historical force, namely the organized political group, in 
which power and value are united and, at the same time, stand in an 
unavoidable tension. The tragedy of history is the tragedy of the or- 
ganized historical groups. The split within historical humanity is the 
split between different organized historical groups. The relativity of our 
historical understanding is conditioned by the relativity in power and 
value of every special historical group. In the symbol “kingdom of God” 
all these negativities are seen to be conquered in an ultimate transforma- 
tion and fulfillment of history. If God is the organizing power—sym- 
bolically speaking, the king—no special group is the bearer of history 
but a group which is essentially universal and which embraces potentially 
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all human groups and cosmic realms. The historical cleavages are over- 
come in the unity of the kingdom of God. The tragedy of greatness has 
no place where God alone is great. The tension between value and power 
is removed since the power of God is the highest value. History is one 
in fact, even if not empirically, because the moving power in all history 
is the expectation and arrival of the kingdom of God. Wherever history 
is real the kingdom of God is implicitly present as the power and aim of 
the historical movement. 

The symbol “kingdom of God” has both dynamic and static elements. 
It works and struggles in history and it is the eternal fulfilment beyond 
history. In colorful images the Bible describes the battles between the 
demonic kingdom and the kingdom of God. Although the final victory of 
the divine kingdom is guaranteed, the battle is serious and those who 
participate in it are by no means certain about the outcome. They ex- 
perience continuous defeats and need the prophetic and apostolic word 
of assurance and promise. The tragedy of history is presupposed in the 
biblical message of the kingdom, but the tragic answer is not accepted as 
the last answer. The kingdom of God is fighting in history and victorious 
above history. It is both immanent and transcendent. In its historical 
appearance it is always ambiguous, soaring between defeat and victory; 
its ultimate victory is hidden under its ambiguity, an object of courage 
and hope, but not of evidence. And this will be so as long as history 
lasts. It was the mistake of some modern theologians that they envisaged 
a state of history in which the tragedy of our historical existence would 
be removed and the kingdom of God would be unambiguously manifest 
in time and space. Recent events have overwhelmingly shown the false 
utopian character of such an expectation. They have reestablished the 
biblical view that the final victory of the kingdom of God is an eschato- 
logical vision, transcending all history. The victorious kingdom is not a 
future period of history, but it is that above history in which history is 
fulfilled, in which God is “everything in everything” and the demonic 
kingdom brought to nothing. It is impossible to say much more than 
this about the transcendent side of the kingdom of God — except in 
poetic imagery; and theology certainly should not take these images 
literally. 


Christ as the center of history. 


But theology can and must say more about the immanent side of the 
kingdom of God, about its fight in history. The point in which history 
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has its center is, according to the Christian view, the appearance of 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ who brings the new eon and with it the 
end of history. In the Event which is called Jesus, the Christ, history has 
revealed its meaning—by anticipation in the Old Testament, by actual- 
ization in the New Testament. In Jesus as the Christ the kingdom of 
God is present, manifestly defeated as always in history, but hiddenly 
winning its definite victory. Here the interpretation of history becomes 
Christology, namely the assertion that Jesus is the Christ, that is, he who 
brings the kingdom. 

Christianity has derived from its Christological creed a periodisation 
of history in which two main periods are distinguished: that before 
and that after the appearance (epiphany) of the Christ. The period 
before his appearance is interpreted as the period of preparation, in all 
sections of the world, but especially in the selected nation. In it the 
coming of the Christ, and with him the coming of the kingdom, is pre- 
pared. The period of preparation leads to the point in which no further 
preparation is needed because the kairos, the right moment, has arrived. 
In this moment the reality of the kingdom of God appears in a personal 
life and creates a group with a new historical consciousness, the church. 
According to the feeling of this group, the end has arrived in principle. 
Therefore an interpretation of history is possible. Nothing absolutely 
new can happen any more. The final victory of the kingdom has been 
won. Actually, of course, the periods before and after this mcnent 
overlap. In the midst of Christendom and everywhere outside it there 
are groups which never have experienced the “center of history,” for 
whom this point is still in the future. It is the function of Christian mis- 
sions to overcome this situation and to bring all mankind into contact with 
the center of history. Therefore missions presuppose and spread a Chris- 
tian interpretation of history. In the missionary enterprise, interior and 
exterior, the historical consciousness of Christianity finds a practical ex- 
pression. Missions are dependent on a Christian interpretation of history 
and conversely. Missions transform the period of preparation into a 
period of reception. Their success is a continuous witness to Jesus the 
Christ as the center of history, and to the Christian interpretation 
of history. 

One may ask whether such a doctrine of bistory is not idealistic and 
whether there are not quite different forces that determine the course 
of historical events, especially economic want and political will-to-power. 
The answer is that these and all the other forces which drive men in their 
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historical activities are the means through which meaning is realized in 
history, the tools, so to speak, of both the kingdom of God and the 
demonic kingdom. In giving this answer one simply says that the struggle 
of the kingdom of God in history goes on under historical providence, 
that is, under the divine activity which drives everything towards its 
possible fulfilment in spite of continuous defeats. The often used and 
abused symbol that God is the Lord of history means that the material- 
istic interpretation of history is right, that the will-to-power interpreta- 
tion of history is right, that the interpretation of history in terms of con- 
tingency is right—each of them balanced by the others and all of them 
right as far as they go. But through the working of these forces, the 
ground of all forces—the power of being itself—is at work, hidden, yet 
manifest in some moments to those who are able to look into the depth 
of the historical movement. This does not mean that one can ever say 
that a special good is brought about by a special evil. It was the mistake 
in Hegel’s grandiose philosophy of history that it claimed to understand 
the logic of the divine providence. This was arrogance of reason. Faith 
in historical providence is the courage to see meanings in that which 
seems to be meaninglessness, victory in that which seems to be defeat, 
fulfilment in that which seems to be destruction, the kingdom of God 
in that which seems to be the demonic kingdom. 

The kingdom of God is the aim of history. History will come to an 
end when the physical, biological, or psychological conditions of our 
historical existence disappear. Whether this will happen by physical 
catastrophes or slow developments in the living substance on earth, 
whether it will happen by forces from outside or by man’s power of self- 
destruction, the era of human history is limited. But in every moment of 
this limited period, the kingdom of God is acting, judging, purifying, 
and taking into eternity what is created in history. The end of history is 
not the indefinite moment in time in which historical life on earth is 
extinguished. But it is the eternal breaking into time and elevating 
the fruits of the historical process, meanings, values, beings into the 
transcendent unity and purity of the kingdom of God. This is the sense 
in which the eschatological imagery of the Bible must be interpreted. 
What is imagined as a future event is happening always in history, the 
fight of the divine and the demonic, the defeat and the ultimate victory 
of the kingdom of God. 
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Central Perspective 
The Bible is a Book about God 


by H. CunLIFFE-JONES 


THERE are many difficulties in the way of our laying hold of the message 
of the Bible and understanding its authority and relevance to our own 
situation. Of these the two most important are the difference in world 
view between biblical times and our own, and the technical difficulties 
involved in understanding historical documents of a distant time. It is 
important, however, to remember that a crucial difficulty for us in read- 
ing the Bible is the spiritual one. In our world God is very much on the 
circumference and, however much we are committed to faith in him, we 
find it difficult to allow him to be anywhere else than on the circumfer- 
ence. But in the Bible God is central and demands from us present obedi- 
ence and love. This is both the major difficulty in reading the Bible and 
an indication of the nature of the authority of the Bible if we can in fact 
feed our souls upon it. 

To read the Bible in such a way that we learn its present religious 
authority for our lives, we must acknowledge whether or not we share 
Christian faith. For the Bible implies faith in its message and only from 
that standpoint can it be rightly understood. If we would understand 
the fact of Israel we must share the faith of Israel; if we would under- 
stand the fact of the church we must share the faith of the church. We 
must acknowledge either that we ourselves share in some measure the 
faith to which the Bible testifies; or we must endeavor from the outside 
to understand what this faith means to those who share in it. 

For the gospel is not the ultimate goal of the Scriptures, only to be 
arrived at with great difficulty. It is the presupposition of every line that 
is written. The Bible is the story of God’s deliverance of his people. In 
Old Testament and New Testament it is the same. The deliverance 
in the New Testament is incomparably greater than that in the Old, 
but the principle is the same. We stand in the freedom into which God 
in his mercy has delivered us, and we are filled with an immense gratitude 
for the victory, which is the possibility of our present standing ground. 
The experience of deliverance and thanksgiving for it are the presup- 
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positions of the Bible. Unless we are ready to enter into its meaning 
and actively to assent to it—at least at second hand if we cannot manage 
first-hand—the Bible remains essentially a closed book to us. 

What, then, is the authority which we find in the Bible? In the first 
place, it is essentially the authority of God. The Bible is a book about 
God. This is easily said but it carries a great meaning. In our modern 
world we know little of God and it is a great experience to learn from 
the Bible how to let him stand at the center of our lives and take charge. 
The God whom we apprehend in the Bible is, of course, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He alone is the one with whom we have 
to do and it is his word to us and will for us to which we seek to listen. 
This is unfolded to us not in a theological system but in the dynamic 
interaction of historical events with the interpretation given to them. 


The Authority of God in the Old Testament. 


Two of the most remarkable chapters in Professor C. H. Dodd’s early 
work The Authority of the Bible (London: Nisbet, 1928) are Chapter 8, 
“The Inconclusiveness of the Old Testament Religion;” and Chapter 9, 
“The New Testament as the ‘Fulfilment’ of the Old.” Here he expounds 
the issues which the Old Testament failed to press to an answer and their 
solution in the story of the New Testament: 


Among the outstanding questions left open by Judaism we may select five of 
the first importance which may be formulated as follows: 


I. The issue between nationalism and universalism in religion, or the question 
of the implications of monotheism. 


II. The issue between righteousness and grace, or the question of the divine 
character. 


III. The issue between divine justice and the human lot, or the problem of 
suffering. 


IV. The issue between this worldliness and other worldliness, or the question 
of immortality. 


V. The issue between transcendence and immanence, or the problem of 
mediation. 


I am not concerned here to dispute the inconclusiveness of the Old 
Testament or the fact that it needed to be fulfilled in the New. But let 
us look at what is positively presupposed by this recognition of the limi- 
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tations of the Old Testament. There is here a mighty faith which is 
taken for granted. 

The Old Testament does not work out the full implications of mono- 
theism but it does acknowledge that God is God. It does not solve the 
issue between righteousness and grace but it does affirm that God is both 
gracious and holy. It does not solve the issue between divine justice and 
the human lot but it is convinced that the blessing of God rests upon 
those who trust in him. It hardly sees the vision of a life beyond this 
but it presents God as the giver of life. It is uncertain as to the way in 
which the transcendent God can be with his people but it is in no doubt 
that God is indeed with his people. We must read the Old Testament 
to learn the touch of God upon our lives. 

The Old Testament is a record of a struggle for faith, in which God 
led and taught his people amid many obstacles and twistings and turning 
of the ways. We must expect to find in the record both limitation and 
distortion, and we must make allowance for them. The acknowledgment 
of the limitation and the distortion do not destroy our dependence 
upon the record in being fed by the life of God; they are a means whereby 
we, with our new historical insight, can truly know the presence of God 
in our own lives. The standard by which we find either limitation or 
distortion is: first the completed revelation in the New Testament, and, 
second, the continuing fact of the church in the midst of which we stand. 
The limitations, in part, cancel out because they are balanced against 
other limitations, and the distortions can be seen to be such from the 
central perspective. As we learn the meaning of God in the record, our 
mind and conscience are fully active. There is no way of setting aside the 
possibility of an improper subjectivism which does not, at the same 
time, set aside the possibility of entering fully into God’s claim upon us. 
Within the life of the church it can become clear whether we are 
handling the Word of God aright. 

One thing ought to be made quite clear. The Bible has nothing what- 
ever to do with infallibility if by that is meant a foolproof method of 
arriving at spiritual truth. To know the word and will of God is a 
dangerous enterprise on which it is only too easy to go wrong. The Bible 
is the record of many wrong attempts to love and serve God as well as 
that true living way which God has set in the life of the world. But these 
wrong attempts speak to our condition in the modern world because ever 

and again we fall into them ourselves. 
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Let us look, then, at the positive affirmations of the Old Testament 
faith: 

1. The Old Testament does not work out the full implications of 
monotheism, but it does acknowledge that God is God. The Old Testa- 
ment is the record of the transformation of a faith which was almost 
identical with that of the nature religion of other Semitic peoples into 
a faith in the transcendent God. Our records have been rewritten in 
the light of the later faith and, whatever difficulties that causes us, we 
may be glad of it. As we read the Old Testament, we need not be 
troubled by its limited understanding of the meaning of God so long as 
there is in what we read a living testimony to the meaning of God as 
God. Where the Old Testament speaks of God purely in terms of a tribal 
deity, it has no word to say to us; but where, though it speaks of God as 
a tribal deity this tribal deity is essentially acknowledged as God, then 
the crudity of the record ought not to hide from us its present claim. 


2. The Old Testament does not solve the issue between righteousness 
and grace, but it does affirm that God is both gracious and holy. One of 
the gains of historical study is to make us realize that the God of the 
Old Testament is a God of grace. It is right that we should not seek to 
undo the victory of the apostle Paul in the issue of grace versus law; but 
it is right for us to realize that the ultimate issue between righteousness 
and grace only emerges when both terms can be taken completely for 
granted. The delivering grace of God in Israel, not because of any merit 
of Israel but because of his outpoured love, is the fundamental fact of 
the Old Testament. And the limitation in that deliverance should not 
prevent us from knowing ourselves members of Israel and grateful for 
that outpoured mercy. It is upon that deliverance that the demand for 
obedience rests; and we need to learn from the Old Testament the funda- 
mental meaning of obedience—a meaning which goes far beyond par- 
ticular injunctions, and demands a generous heart and a restraint of evil 
desire for advantage out of another’s hurt. 


3. The Old Testament does not solve the issue between divine justice 
and the human lot, but it is convinced that the blessing of God rests upon 
those who trust in him. The Book of Deuteronomy ends its laws with a 
great chapter of blessings and curses—in which, in some form, must have 
been part of the original book. It is easy to see the crudity of these bless- 
ings and curses and to realize that to be addressed directly to us they 
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would have to be very differently conceived. But we shall be insensitive 
to the word of God if we do not see in the midst of the limitations of the 
message a clear confidence that the blessing of God is the greatest 
treasure in life, and that its absence is the greatest misery. 


4. The Old Testament hardly sees the vision of a life beyond this, but 
it presents God as the giver of life. We are all aware of how limited a 
place the Old Testament gives to the possibility of a future life and how 
unsatisfactory a conception Sheol is as a starting point for the Christian 
belief in the resurrection life. But the resurrection faith, when it comes, 
does not come as a reversal of the faith of the old covenant but as a 
revelation of what that faith had in it to become. For the foundation in 
the Old Testament for the future life is not Sheol but God. God is the 
giver of life—and sooner or later the inference was bound to be drawn. 
We have the mind of Jesus here for seeing in the Old Testament aware- 
ness of God’s fellowship with men the ground for our belief in the life 
to come. 


5. The Old Testament is uncertain as to the way in which the trans- 
cendent God can be with his people, but it is in no doubt that God is 
indeed with his people. The Old Testament is full of the presence of God. 
At times it has limited and wrong conceptions as to the meaning of God. 
At times it has limited and wrong conceptions as to the way in which his 
presence is manifested. It is limited in its testimony, because it cannot 
testify to the supreme way in which the presence of God has been mani- 
fested in history. But the fact of the presence of God is real; and, because 
that is so, it can serve to bring us to an experience of the presence of God 
and it provides a basis on which the unsolved problems can be met and 
overcome. Whatever the limitations of the media of revelation in the 
Old Testament, God is in the midst of it and prepares the way for his 
greater coming. 

But the Old Testament as the book of the people of God speaks to us, 
not only because it gives us the positive presence of God in the midst of 
our life, but also because it sets before us some of the pitfalls in the way 
of God’s people. To follow God is no simple task: our very concern to 
obey God and to love him with heart and mind may lead us astray. We 
ought to be able to recognize these false trails as we read the Old Testa- 
ment, and guard ourselves against any analogous action in our present 
experience. 
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Five negative truths about God may be instanced out of Old Testa- 
ment history: 


1. God does not manifest himself in crude supernaturalism. One of 
the great gains of the historical inquiry is to enable us to trace some of the 
process of development and to see the strands of the record which are 
nearer to, and those which are farther away, from contemporary happen- 
ings. When once an experience is over and it has been recognized as 
an experience in which God has been dealing with his people, there is 
a tendency to make the presence of God more clear-cut, more definite, 
and more tangible than it was when the event was actually happening. 
This can be seen, for example, in the accounts of the Exodus. This “crude 
supernaturalism,” as I have called it, is of advantage in emphasizing 
clearly the presence of God only when the record is being interpreted 
to an unquestioning audience. But in the long run it is a positive dis- 
advantage because it removes the record from real life and transfers it 
to a stained-glass world; and also because it leaves the fundamental 
testimony helpless before the critical questioner. God does not need the 
support of those who would make his word clearer than he has himself. 


2. God does not ask for the destruction of those who disobey him. 
There is a fanatical element in the Old Testament which has exposed 
it to much adverse comment, particularly in the last century. The history, 
however, is not as harsh as it would be if the record were always con- 
temporary with the events. In fact, many of the harshest injunctions 
in the Old Testament were written centuries after there was any possi- 
bility of carrying them into literal effect. But it must be acknowledged 
that they are distortions of the word of God. It is a short and simple way 
with evil: exterminate it and all who practice it. God demands obedience 
from his people. What shall be done with those who disobey? Destroy 
them. This is a tempting answer, but a wrong one—and we should 
understand it to be so. Religious faith has at all times the dreadful 
possibility of exacerbating human situations. We must recognize this, 
and guard against it. 


3. God does not ask for a rigid traditionalism. The Bible is concerned 
through and through with the making of tradition. In fact its traditions 
are varied, opposite, and complementary. And Christians believe that 
its tradition is the true tradition for mankind. But the making of tradition 
has its dangers. One is that in a new day it may be clung to in a literal 
fashion instead of being decisively reaffirmed in a new way in order to 
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cope with the claim of the living God. Another is that people may, 
through fear of failing to do the will of God, hold rigidly to a prescribed 
pattern. But a rigid adherence to a prescribed pattern, even though it 
is affirmed in the name of God—and that, of course, is how zealous 
traditionalists seeking to obey God (though in the wrong way ) must think 
of it—ought to be clearly recognized as a wrong path. 


4. God does not ask for a merely formal or clerical loyalty. ‘There are 
always problems in the practice of the faith of a community which must 
be solved in practice because they cannot be solved in theory. Religious 
observance should be so natural and inevitable that it should require a 
real effort not to perform it; and, at the same time, it should involve a 
fresh and spontaneous assent from the heart of every man. Again, re- 
ligious observance should be the concern of every person for himself, 
while those who are appointed to act specially in behalf of a religious 
community should have the fullest responsibility and freedom. In the 
Old Testament we find a tendency to formality and clericalism which 
have also been a serious blemish in the life of the church of Christ. 
Formalism in particular is denounced by the prophets and their denun- 
ciation is a precious and necessary element in the witness of the Old 
Testament. Clericalism may indeed have helped to preserve the religious 
observance of many in Israel—but it is one of the forces which helped 
to crucify Jesus. 


5. God does not ask for a materialistic but a spiritual response. The 
word which we find in Micah 6:7 is not at all out of date: “Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” In the Old Testament it is made plain 
that God will not be content with a materialistic response but demands 
a response of the spirit. Yet we constantly blame our sin on material 
conditions; we seek a materialistic end, and we seek to be content with a 
materialistic response to the living God. And we are condemned by the 
Old Testament as much as by the New. God will not be content with 
anything else than the obedience and love of the human spirit. 

It is upon the implicit or explicit basis of having learned the lessons 
of the Old Testament experience that we can apprehend the authority 
of God in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. (We may of 
course come to Jesus Christ directly but in the fact of Christ the Old 
Testament revelation is already implied.) ° 
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The Authority of God in the Life, Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


What is the present authority of God upon us in the story of Jesus? 
When we can presuppose the knowledge of the history, how do we 
discern in it the present claim of God over our lives? I remember with 
gratitude a woman missionary who taught her Bible women the stories 
of Jesus and then, when they knew them, asked them “What does this 
teach us about God and about man?” That seems to me absolutely right. 

The New Testament is the story of a great deliverance. In some ways 
the testimony to its character is best found not in the Synoptic Gospels 
but in the rest of the New Testament. But for the understanding of him 
who caused the deliverance the Synoptic Gospels are incomparable. The 
New Testament is centered in faith in Christ; but the meaning of the 
Christ was made known by Jesus. And, however little we know of Jesus, 
unless we know enough to bring us into personal fellowship, our faith 
has been dissolved into abstract ideas. 


What then do we know of the authority of God in the story of Jesus? 
A few lines of thought may be suggested: 


1. In the story of Jesus we know the King who is Father. 


One of the characteristics of the New Testament is that in it the fact of 
Israel is slowly being transformed into a new and richer fact—the fact of 
the church. Jesus stands within the faith of Israel in order that it may be 
fulfilled in something greater. And from within the faith of Israel the 
meaning of God is deepened and intensified. Jesus fills the thought of 
God as the King of all mankind with the central devotion of his own ex- 
perience of him as Father. And we who share derivatively in that same 
sonship can live here and now in the experience of the Fatherly care of 
him who is the King of mankind. 


2. In the story of fesus we know the God who seeks sinners. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the ministry of Jesus than the testimony 
to his purity of life and to his habit of consorting with people of doubtful 
reputation. The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost (Luke 19:10). He taught that God was a shepherd who would go 
to any length of trouble to rescue a lost sheep; a father who would carry 
his forgiveness of the erring son to the point of incurring resentment. 
And what he taught he lived. In his ministry the kingdom of God 
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drew near to sinners to seek them out. Here we know that the God 
with whom we have to do is ever seeking to redeem his lost children. 


3. In the story of Jesus we know the God who is utterly faithful to his 
purpose to redeem mankind. 


In the gospel story, at the end Jesus stands utterly alone—faithful to 
a mission which he will not renounce. Here he witnesses to us not only 
of the true response of man to God but of God’s faithfulness to win man 
to a true fellowship with himself. Here we know that God is utterly 
hostile to sin, that he does not call us to a fellowship which glosses over 
it and pretends that it doesn’t matter, but to a fellowship which from 
the outset pictures it unforgettably as the hateful thing that it is. Here 
we know that God will not give men what they want, what they greedily 
ask for, but will ever persist in offering to them the pearl of great price, 
which they spurn because they do not know its value. Here we know that 
God is prepared to take upon himself the full cost of redeeming man, 
and to count no cost too great to turn men to the true meaning of their 
existence. In the midst of a frightening and frightened world we know 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus the faithfulness of God. 


4. In the story of Fesus we know that God is utterly at the service 
of mankind. 


The Fourth Gospel gives to us the unforgettable picture of Jesus 
washing the disciples feet. This is a rebuke to that persistent pride which 
so often mars the highest spiritual service. It is a revelation of true 
greatness which makes no parade of its dignity and is prepared to do the 
humblest menial tasks when they are necessary to bind men into true 
fellowship. But here we have something more than the meaning of 
human life. Here is a key to that mystery of the eternal God which 
presses upon us daily. The everlasting God, to whom belongs all power 
and dominion, is prepared—if you and I will let him—to be our slave, 
to be utterly at our disposal so that we may enter truly into the kingdom 
which he has prepared for us. It is because God thus loves us that we 
ought to love one another. 


5. Inthe story of Fesus we know that God is active to deliver his people. 


Whatever it is convenient historically to do, theologically and prac- 
tically the Resurrection belongs to the story of Jesus in vindicating it as 
the great deliverance of mankind. In Jesus we know God as the great 
deliverer. He is a God who is active to make a new covenant with 
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mankind which shall bind all men into the most intimate fellowship 
with himself. It is God who in Jesus Christ bears and destroys the 
burden of sin in the complete response of obedience and love offered in 
the midst of human life. It is God who raised Jesus Christ from the dead 
that his people might be with him in his kingdom. In the story of Jesus 
we know that the God who meets us in life is our great deliverer. 

If we ask whether the authority of God in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ is an absolute and irreformable authority, the answer 
is that it is, subject to the fact that it is conditional upon a relationship 
of personal trust. We cannot both acknowledge the claim of God in 
Christ and also not acknowledge it. There is an historical question to be 
faced as to what Jesus actually said and did, and what is read into the 
story by his reporters. There is also a practical question about the 
relation of what he said and did to our own situation. But no liberty of 
interpretation can blur the fact that we can be either loyal or disloyal to 
our committal to God in Christ, and that we can know what either means. 
But the absolute authority of God in Christ is set in the context of free 
trust and operates within that relationship. 

The authority of God in the New Testament is to be found, of course, 
not only in the record of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
but in the story of the early church. 


The authority of God in the story of the early church. 


It is not easy to speak of the authority of God in the early church 
without speaking specifically of the authority of Christ. This, of course, 
is as it should be, because God is manifested in Jesus Christ. But provided 
we remember that the redeeming love of God in Jesus Christ is the heart 
and center of the story of the church, we can read the documents with a 
special concern to see the light they shed on the fundamental relations 
between God and man. 


1. God’s kingdom is a universal kingdom which embraces all mankind. 


In the New Testament, what had been adumbrated in the Old Testa- 
ment comes out into the full light of day. In the Old Testament there 
had been hints that the covenant of God with Israel was to be put in 
the wider setting of a covenant with all mankind; but the nationalistic 
tradition was too strong for the full meaning to be seen. Even in the 
New Testament there is acute controversy before the full implications 
of the fact of Christ are to be seen. Instead of the nation-church of 
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Israel, there comes into being the universal church of the New Israel, 
which is to be the means of drawing all mankind to God. The God of 
the New Testament is unmistakably not only one, but the God of all man- 
kind. This is the basis of its missionary endeavor. 


2. By the love of God we are delivered from the wrath which falls on 
those who disobey him. 


The New Testament is full of the affectionate tenderness of the ex- 
perience of the encompassing love of God. This is not weak, because 
it is uncompromising in its rejection of sin; but it is the source of a new 
intimate joy in the wonder of the outpoured love of God so manifestly the 
source of the true life of the early church. It is the love of God which 
the New Testament is eager to proclaim. It is at the same time quite 
clear that if we will not accept and respond to this outpoured love of 
God, we fall under the wrath of God. This is not dwelt upon, because 
there is no gospel in being under the wrath of God and because the 
readers of the New Testament had only too much awareness of the extent 
to which human life lay in the power of evil. But it is quite clear that 
God is not mocked by man. To reject his way is to bring upon ourselves 
the results of exclusion from his kingdom. It calls us, however, to come 
out of the darkness from which Christ has delivered us and live joyously 
and confidently in the power of God’s love. 


3. God commissions and empowers, judges and redeems his church. 

In the New Testament we see the beginnings of a new force in history. 
Not an entirely new force, because it is a new embodiment of an ancient 
tradition, but a force of whose novelty both the people who belong to 
it and the people who encounter it are conscious. And it is the testimony 
of the New Testament that God commissions and empowers this church 
against all the powers that may be brought against it. That “the gate of 
Hades will not prevail against it” (Matt. 16:18) is the triumphant 
conviction of the church. Yet this empowering of the church is not un- 
conditional. The church must be kept true to its allegiance and when 
even pillars of the church think otherwise (Gal. 2) they must be resisted 
to the face. But the church is commissioned by God to manifest his 
salvation to all mankind. 


4. God’s kingdom will be manifested in all its fullness. 


It is quite impossible to bring the teaching of the New Testament, 
understood historically, to a clear doctrinal unity on the coming of the 
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kingdom of God. But, underlying all changes of conviction and modes 
of expression, there is a common conviction that the kingdom which 
has been manifested in Jesus Christ will in the future be brought to its 
full perfection, when God shall be all in all. The character of that 
kingdom is not uncertain because it has come in Jesus Christ. But it is 
not yet fully here, and the fact of Christ spans both here and yonder, 
and we look towards the full manifestation of the sovereignty of God. 
It is the God who has manifested and will manifest his kingdom who 
claims us in the New Testament. 

In the New Testament too, as well as in the Old, we must recognize 
limitation and distortion. This limitation and distortion are not so 
far-reaching as in the Old because Jesus Christ himself has come. But 
the New Testament manifests only in part the complete transformation 
made possible in Christ. In other part it exhibits attitudes and ideas 
not yet subject to the mind of Christ. The variety of thought forms used 
in expressing the eschatological hope is not merely a sign of development, 
it also expresses the slowness with which the thought forms were trans- 
formed by the fact of Christ. The attitudes to sex and slavery are under- 
standable in their setting but by no means norms for all time. We must 
not claim the authority of God for what are, in fact, the imperfections 
of the New Testament. Instead, we must acknowledge through such 
imperfections as there are the presence, the power, and the love of God 
who claims us here and now for his obedience and love. 

The Bible in New Testament and in Old is the story of God’s people 
in varying situations and with varying degrees of entry into the meaning 
of God’s revelation. We must read it as history, with all the helps given 
to us, before in principle we can read it as God’s word to us. But it is 
absolutely essential that in and through the history we shall see God in 
the center of our own lives, claiming and empowering our response to 
him. To recognize in the light of the Bible’s fulfilment in Christ, and 
through the continuing life of the people of God, limitations and distor- 
tions in the record should only serve to release us into the full freedom 
which rests on the authority of the living God who has redeemed us in 
Jesus Christ. The Bible testifies of the present authority of God and, 
through it, in the fellowship of his church we can be built up into our 
true life in him. 

















“A Living Stone” 


An Easter Sermon 


by GraHAM Gorpon Lacy 


The stone which the builders refused is become the head stone of the corner. This 
is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes —PsaLm 118: 22-23 


A living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious. 
—I PEerer 2:4 


THE MOST IMPRESSIVE Easter story I know—except, of course, the bib- 
lical narratives—I heard from the lips of a woman who endured the 
horrors of Nazi concentration camps. She did not tell this story publicly. 
Perhaps she feared that some might scoff. Yet the experience, in its 
simple sincerity, is too appealing to lie buried within the memory of a 
conversation. 

The incident, while carrying an Easter message, happened at 
Christmas. 

The place was Ravensbriick, that infamous prison north of Berlin, 
where fifty thousand women were crammed into quarters designed for 
five thousand. Many died of spotted typhus. This remarkable woman, 
Mme. Adrienne Boissevain, having herself contracted the plague, had 
survived, thanks to friends who hid her for seventeen days so that she 
would not be wheeled off to the crematorium. At this time she was only 
“sixty pounds heavy,” as she expressed it. The winter was severe. No 
heat protected the prisoners from the penetrating cold. Broken window 
panes let in icy blasts and snow. The women slept two on a cot to try 
to keep from freezing to death. 

That’s how it was on Christmas Eve, 1944. All knew that in the 
morning some of their number would not wake up. When Christmas 
dawned, Mme. Boissevain awoke to find that the woman by her side had 
frozen during the night. 

“You'd think,” she said, “that I would grieve to lose a gallant and loyal 
friend. But I could not grieve. Her face looked so peaceful. I knew she 
was out of all our misery! ; 
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“T looked about the room and saw the stamp of death on others here 
and there. And I was glad for all of them! Death was liberation. We 
did not fear it when we could not avoid it. 

“Then,” she said, “a strange thing happened. I looked at a broken 
pane of glass, and there the frost and snow had made a picture. It was 
a perfect picture of Christ’s Nativity! The manger was clearly outlined 
...and Mary... and Joseph ...and shepherds. Christmas Day, and in 
our extremity such a message—such a Christmas card—on our window 
pane! I wondered if I was suffering hallucination. When others waked, 
I asked them to look. Each one confirmed what I saw. I cannot begin to 
tell you what awe we felt as we thought about this mystery! Good tidings 
from God it seemed to us, promising that this abode of death was not the 
final reality. And we kept the season of joy in our hearts in spite of 
hideous surroundings.” 

Hearing the ring of assurance in her voice, I asked: “Do you believe 
your friends who froze that night survived the death of the body?” 

“Believe it?” she responded. “I know it! When you go through ex- 
periences like that, you are perfectly certain of eternal life.” 

I tell this story because such an experience, however you may wish 
to explain it, and even though it proves nothing, means more than any 
abstract argument. Take it for what it is worth. To me it is worth a 
great deal. 

Also, I tell it because the situation out of which it comes is a con- 
temporary illustration of our text: 


The stone which the builders refused 

Is become the head stone of the corner. 

This is the Lord’s doing; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. 
The Nazis refused Christ and all he stands for, and their building fell 
because it lacked the very cornerstone of any permanent social structure. 
They rejected the sacredness of human personality, and the resulting 
spiritual vacuum brought their house down. They wantonly and cynical- 
ly killed innocent people, whom God raised to eternal life. 

With amazing understanding she testified that the Germans did not 
mean to be as wicked as they were, but “a little wickedness grew like a 
weed over their heads.” It was as if “somebody had let the devil loose 
and they could not catch him again.” 

“We should be strict with ourselves,” she warned, “for we never know 
how soon we can stop our own wickedness.” 
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Through fearful trials this woman learned that “there are really 
things worth while to die for.” Convinced of this, she lived with “no 
regret for the past and no fear of the future.” 

In our time these horrors and the faith which survived them should 
help us to understand the original Easter story. For when the Apostle 
Peter preached the Resurrection to the Sanhedrin, which had him up 
for trial, he said: “Be it known unto you all . . . that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even by him doth this man stand here before you whole. This is the 
stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is become the 
head of the corner” (Acts 4:10-11). 

Peter could not have talked this way before the first Easter, it had 
taken a series of crucial events to persuade him, first, that Jesus, whom 
he believed to be Christ, could be rejected, and, second, that, having been 
rejected and put to death, Jesus could yet become the cornerstone of 
God’s plan. 

Today there are many ways to approach the Easter hope of life after 
death. 

We might, for example, explore the philosophy that man is essentially 
spirit—a self which uses the body mechanism but is not forever depen- 
dent on it. This I firmly believe. 

We might think of immortality as the necessary incentive to the most 
creative work; since, as others have put it, “who would carve as con- 
scientiously on snow as on marble?” No one can put his whole heart into 
his growth or his work if he is shadowed by a sense of futility. This, too, 
I believe. 

Or we might consider immortality as involved in the integrity of God 
and the faith that God is love; for some persons are so fine, so gallant, so 
gifted, so influential for good, that if their lives can be forever destroyed 
“out of deference to a few particles of disordered matter,” then our faith 
in God must falter and the universe must be diabolical and irrational by 
the standards of the human heart. This, also, I believe. 

However, the original Easter faith was not based on any of these con- 
siderations. It grew out of a particular crisis in history when disciples 
like Peter became convinced that God had vindicated the central value 
and importance of Jesus for the world by raising him from the dead, thus 
confirming his own claims for himself and showing him to be the “Prince 
of life” and “the Holy One and the Just.” - 
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We might dismiss the testimony of Peter except for these four facts: 
(1) Peter was not alone in his conviction, for over five hundred other 
disciples reported that they had seen Christ alive after his death and 
burial. (2) These persons were hardly deluded, for they were morally 
changed for the better by this conviction, whereas delusions usually ac- 
company the disintegration of personality. (3) These persons were 
utterly sincere, for many of them—probably most of them—endured 
either persecution or death for the sake of this faith. (4) The spirit of 
Jesus Christ, in spite of what they did to him on Golgotha, is more alive 
in our world now than any person walking the planet today. 

Faced with these facts, a fair-minded man is inclined to give Peter a 
hearing when he says: “This is the stone . . . which is become the head of 
the corner.” Let us try to enter into his mind so that his thoughts can 
speak to us. 

Imagine, if you can, that Simon Peter is present here now where we 
can question him. What would you like to ask him? I think I know, and 
I am going to ask him for you. 

“Peter, when you stood before those powerful judges—Annas and 
Caiaphas and John and Alexander and all the members of the high 
priest’s family who had sentenced Jesus to death—how did you dare to 
tell them they had murdered God’s own Son?” 

Can you not hear him answer? “God had become more real to me 
than they were; for Christ had shown himself to me alive with great 
power, and he had forgiven me all my old cowardice.” 

“But when they threatened you, warning you not to tell anybody in the 
future about Jesus, were you not afraid?” 

“Not any longer,” he answers. “Those little judges had themselves 
been judged when God turned their sentence upside down. Decide for 
yourselves whether it was right to obey them rather than God. Certainly 
I could not give up speaking of what I had seen and heard.” 

“But, Peter, what did you mean by calling Jesus a stone?” 

“That is a longer story,” he replies. “Let me tell you. All of us in 
Israel used to chant the Egyptian Hallel at Passover and other feast 
times. This is made up of Psalms 113-18. So all of us were very familiar 
with the idea of a rejected stone, for it appears in Psalm 118. But every- 
body understood this to mean that our nation, Israel, was the stone. 
Israel had been treated contemptuously by other nations. She had 
suffered bondage in Egypt and Babylonia; she had been a pawn in the 
games of great empires; she was even then paying tribute to Rome. This 
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Psalm kept alive our hope that God would some day upset the calcula- 
tions of men and make this nation, despised and rejected, the very corner- 
stone of his Kingdom. 

“Then one day Jesus told a parable none of us could ever forget. It 
was a few days before his death. He was teaching a great multitude on 
Solomon’s Porch in the Temple. The rulers of our nation had been 
heckling him, and he told a parable against them. It was the story of a 
landlord who sent various servants to collect from tenant vinedressers 
his share of the fruits in their season. The wicked tenants killed one 
servant after another until finally the landlord sent his son, thinking they 
would respect the son. But they killed him also, saying: “This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance.’ 

“Well, the priests and Pharisees got the point. They knew Jesus meant 
that the landlord was God, that his servants were the prophets whom 
the nation had killed, and that Jesus was having the audacity to claim 
that he himself was God’s Son, who might expect to be killed likewise, 
by them, who were the wicked tenants. 

“Then—and this is the important point—Jesus warned them that 
he was Israel’s true representative rather than they. He was the stone 
to be rejected and then established. 

“T did not quite understand him at that time, but I never forgot what 
he said because it made the rulers so angry, And my idea about the 
cornerstone of the Kingdom began to change. 

“Later, after the resurrection, I did understand what Jesus meant. 
Then, in our joy, we searched the Scriptures, especially those parts 
Jesus had loved best. I began to see how his thought about the stone 
had developed.” 

Now I can imagine that Peter asks you and me to search the Scrip- 
tures with him. “Read,” he says, “Isaiah 8: 14-15.” 

Here it is: “And he shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stum- 
bling and for a rock of offense to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and 
for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many among them shall 
stumble, and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken.” 

Peter comments: “Here Isaiah was speaking of God as a stone. God 
was like an altar stone, providing sanctuary to all who come to him, but 
a stone that would trip up those who in their haste to work out their own 
schemes run head-long without noticing him. Thus he meant that God 
would bring salvation and judgment at the same time. Not all Israelites 
would be established. The godless would stumble over him in their 
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haste ‘and be broken, and be snared, and be taken.’ But the righteous 
would find him a sanctuary, like the stone of the altar that provided a 
haven of safety. 


“Now read Isaiah 28: 16.” 
Here it is: 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 


a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation: 
He that believeth shall not make haste.” 


And Peter explains: “Here the prophet was talking of something else 
as a stone, even a cornerstone, and this was faith. ‘He that believeth shall 
not make haste.’ You must remember that in Isaiah’s day the clever 
politicians were feverishly hurrying to make alliances and secret agree- 
ments that might save our nation from conquest by Assyria. But these 
agreements were unhallowed, underhanded intrigue, accomplished by 
much swindling and false conceit of cleverness. Isaiah was disgusted. 
He called them a covenant with death and a bargain with hell. Our real 
help was in God and we did not know it. Faith in him was the only tried 
stone, the precious cornerstone, the only sure foundation. Faith, pro- 
ducing justice and righteousness at home, would save us. 

“You see that in these passages Isaiah means two different things by the 
stone. I knew Jesus had thought deeply about them both. He quoted 
Isaiah more than any other prophet. 

“Now read one more passage, Daniel 2:34-35.” 

Here it is: “Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, 
which smote the image upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and 
brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, 
and the gold, broken to pieces together . .. : and the stone that smote the 
image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 

And Peter says: “Here the stone represents God’s eternal Kingdom, 
which will break unworthy earthly kingdoms when they deteriorate and 
will eventually fill the whole earth. 

“So after the resurrection I began to put all these thoughts together. 
The stone—in Psalms, it meant the nation; in Isaiah, God and also faith; 
in Daniel, the Kingdom of God. It never meant one thing only! Jesus 
gave it another and glorious meaning when he took it to describe himself. 

“See what Jesus meant to teach when he called himself the corner- 
stone! He meant that permanence, which belongs to stone, should not be 
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guaranteed to our state, because it was in the hands of wicked men. The 
prophets had taught that permanence belongs only to God and his gov- 
ernment of the world. Well, then, the cornerstone of God’s Kingdom— 
was this to be faith in God, as Isaiah supposed? But no one had possessed 
perfect faith in the Father until his own Son appeared. Confronted with 
the failure of men to attain this faith, Jesus determined to be himself the 
cornerstone of the Kingdom, a living stone, and to risk rejection by men 
in the faith that God would establish him. Which God has done!” 

Wherefore Peter would say to us—Peter does say to us through his 
First Epistle: 


Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, 
and all evil speakings, as newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby: if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. To whom 
coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, 
and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house a holy 
priesthood (2:1-5). 


Such is the testimony of one of those to whom Christ “showed him- 
self alive.” 

Before the resurrection Peter surrendered to fear. When friendship 
with Jesus was dangerous, he denied that he knew him. When his Master 
was crucified, Peter was nowhere to be seen. After the resurrection Peter 
abounded in courage. He preached with great power and performed 
marvelous deeds. Neither threats nor imprisonment could silence his 
witness that Jesus, dismissed with contempt by the builders of his nation, 
was destined to emerge as the sure foundation of the world’s social 
structure. 

Peter grew in moral stature from a narrow Israelite who shrank from 
contact with foreigners to a world-minded Christian who would call no 
child of God “common or unclean.” He grew from a wobbling disciple 
to the chief of the apostles who did not shrink even from death. 

Tertullian says that Peter was martyred at Rome, probably in a.p. 64. 
Origen states that he was crucified head downward at his own request, 
for he thought himself unworthy to die in the same manner as his Lord. 
So great was the transformation after Jesus “came alive” for him! 

Has Jesus Christ ever “come alive” for you? 

A young woman visiting the battlefield of Gettysburg said in surprise: 
“This is the first time in my life I ever realized that the Civil War was not 
just reading matter.” That is what the New Testament has been to 
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many—just reading matter! On Easter may you see ¢ how vital it is, and 
may its central Figure live for you! 

For he is the central Figure in all of history. Just by being what he is— 
the perfect expression of the will of God—he both judges us and saves 
us. What is like him will last ; what is unlike him will perish. The choice 
is ours: Either he becomes the cornerstone of our life, or he remains the 
rock over which we stumble and fall and are shattered. 

Has Jesus come alive for you? 

You may discover that he is alive by entering, as we have tried to do, 
into the spirit of a particular historical revelation, so that the New Testa- 
ment is no longer just words; or by observing that all that is permanent in 
our world is built on the foundation of the Rejected Stone; or by sharing, 
as Mme. Boissevain did, in “the fellowship of his sufferings.” 

“Believe it?” she cried. “I know it!” And you may know it, if you will 
make this Living Stone the cornerstone of your life. 

















A Plea For Clarity 


An Editorial 


AN ARTICLE on semantics in a recent number of a scientific journal calls 
attention to the problem of communication as it is set forth in Alice in 
Wonderland. 


“Then you should say what you mean,” the March Hare went on. 

“T do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—at least I mean what I say—that’s the 
same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 


The writer of the article then further illustrates the problem by a less 
classic, but even more vivid, illustration: “Among Occidentals, it is not 
at all uncommon for adults to show their friendliness toward babies by 
making faces and wiggling their ears. These aurifacial gymnastics are 
occasionally interpreted by a baby as indicative of good will, but would 
not be so interpreted if one tried them on a traffic cop!” 

These illustrations serve to point up the fact that the problem with 
which language faces us is not only one of meaning, but also of the com- 
munication of meaning. Meaning is individual; communication is 
social. To “mean what I say” is to find words which clothe my thought 
in forms intelligible to me. To “say what I mean” is to garb my thought 
in a form understandable to another. The moment language becomes 
social, words became symbols of communication—wires over which the 
current of thought is to flow from one mind to another. But even though 
the situation involves no more than two persons, it involves a complexity 
of factors anyone of which can break contact and impede the flow of the 
current of thought. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked that there are at least six 
persons speaking in a simple conversation between two people: the per- 
son I think I am, the person you think I am, the person God knows me 
to be—all three of which are quite different—and the same three persons 
at the other end of the twosome. If the I-that-I-think-I-am speaks, and 
you hear the I-that-you-think-I-am there can be no true communication 
and no real understanding. Add to this the fact that words frequently 
have several meanings attached to them, and that in a sense no word can 
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mean quite the same thing to one man as it does to another because of 
differences of apprehension, experience, and personality tone, and the 
problem of communication presents itself as a very serious one. No more 
striking example of this is to be seen than the confusion which prevails in 
politics today between East and West. Mr. Acheson thinks of himself as 
a very different man from what Mr. Vishinsky thinks he is, and vice 
versa ; and it is likely that neither of them, in the sight of God, is identical 
with his appraisal of himself or his appraisal of the other. Furthermore, 
when Mr. Acheson uses the words “peace,” “freedom,” “democracy,” 
they mean something quite different to him than they do to Mr. Vishin- 
sky; and the reverse is likewise true. 

This problem has peculiar relevance for religious thinkers and writers 
in our time. In recovering the tremendous worth of the Bible during 
recent years, scholars have found that the world of the Bible is such a 
different world from the world of modern thought, that one of the first 
steps necessary toward an understanding of the Bible is to adopt the 
world view of the Bible, totally different from that of modern western 
secularism. This is an individual problem in discovering the meaning 
of the Bible. But having done that, the scholar’s task is only begun. The 
reason for his search for biblical truth is that he may communicate it to 
others. This means, therefore, that he must not start with others where 
he is, but where they are. He must avoid using words which may have 
meaning to him, but have no meaning to those to whom he speaks. 

An address entitled “Adam and Prometheus” was once made on this 
theme. The speaker likened Adam to the Hebrew patterns of thought 
which pervade the Bible, and Prometheus to the Greek forms of thought 
which are predominant in our Western culture. He remarked that 
“Adam may speak Hebrew and Prometheus Greek. But if Adam wants 
to speak to Prometheus, he will have to learn to speak Greek.” The church 
today faces the serious and difficult task of communicating its biblical 
insights in language and thought forms which have meaning for men 
who are unaccustomed to thinking either in biblical or theological cate- 
gories. It is our task to rescue the great biblical words and ideas by defin- 
ing and illustrating them in ways that will make them live again for 
contemporary men. 

This process, of course, is not wholly a one-sided process. It is im- 
possible to make the biblical categories meaningful to modern man unless 
he is willing to have them made so for him, and is willing to put forth 
some genuine effort. As P. T. Forsyth once remarked, when someone 
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said to him that the man on the street would never understand what he 
was talking about, “The man in the street will have to come in off the 
street, if he is ever to understand the Christian faith.” It may be well to 
demand that Adam learn Greek, but by the same token Prometheus may 
have to learn Hebrew if he is ever fully to understand Adam! It is a 
two-sided task, with effort to be put forth on both sides. 

But having said that, we may reiterate the judgment that it is necessary 
for biblical scholars to learn to communicate their thought, just because 
they are desirous of doing so whether the man in the street is desirous 
that they should do so or not. Alas! how difficult it is to get scholars thus 
to write or speak! The initial editorial in INTERPRETATION stated that 
the journal would aim “to promote a positive, constructive expression” 
of biblical studies. But this was not all; its purpose was also to make “the 
best fruits of biblical study . . . available to ministers, teachers, and lay- 
men.” We believe that thus far, through the able efforts of our writers, 
we have achieved our first goal. For more than five years now, many of 
the leading biblical scholars of the world have expressed their best 
thought through the pages of INTERPRETATION. But have we achieved 
our second goal—that of making these insights available to ministers, 
teachers, and laymen? The answer to that question is not as certain as 
the answer to the first one. For many readers, by their own testimony, 
we have done this. But for others, according to their testimony, we have 
not. The only major criticism that has come to us from our readers has 
been at this point—“‘it is too heavy,” “it is over our heads,” say some. 
We recognize that part of this criticism reflects the unwillingness of some 
busy readers to put forth any intellectual effort. INTERPRETATION is 
not a religious digest or a theological picture magazine. The profounder 
insights of the Bible cannot be made “easy reading” for minds accus- 
tomed to superficial thinking and the substitution of temporary emotional 
“lifts” for the solid discipline of intelligent reflection. Nevertheless, we 
must confess to some deep concern over the tendency of biblical scholars 
to “beam” their articles at other scholars, to use technical terms where 
other terms could convey the meaning just as well, to be unconcerned 
about developing a literary style that is readable. It has been the aim of 
INTERPRETATION from the beginning to set the rich fruits of the best 
biblical study in a framework of communicable language. We regularly 
request our writers to write in that vein. Wherein we have failed it has 
been against our will, and merely points up a major weakness in much 
scholarly work. 
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We are here making a plea, therefore, which we hope will be taken 
seriously throughout the world of biblical scholarship, for a concern not 
only with meaning but with the communication of that meaning. An- 
other number of the scientific journal quoted at the beginning is sugges- 
tive for biblical scholars. “You could call an opponent an ornithocerebral, 
osteocephalic homumculus and doubtless be out of gunshot range before 
he figured out that you meant a bird-brained, boneheaded runt—but 
this is not a way to communicate information. If you have an idea to 
transmit, you have to use words that can be understood by the receiver, 
and that mean substantially the same thing to him that they do to you.” 
Likewise, to toss off theological jargon without taking the trouble to 
define it in terms which an intelligent, but nontechnically trained inquirer 
can understand, may keep us out of gunshot range of the opposition, but 
will do little to communicate the faith of the Bible to those who need 
it most. 


We register a plea for communication! 








THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





VIII. Adolf von Harnack and his 
“What is Christianity?” 


by FLoyp V. Fitson 


It was six o'clock in the morning, a little over fifty years ago. The man 
who entered the large lecture room at the University of Berlin was Adolf 
von Harnack, professor of church history. He was about to begin the 
first of sixteen lectures on what he understood Christianity to be. Amaz- 
ing as it may seem to our late-rising generation, six hundred students 
from all departments of the University were there to hear him. At the 
conclusion of his series of informal and highly popular lectures, friends 
urged him to publish them. He replied that he had not written them 
down at all. One of his hearers, however, had taken them down in 
shorthand, and was able to present to him a transcript of what he had 
said. So he published the lectures in 1900 after only slight revision. 

It may seem to us that such a volume could not be a great success. Yet 
of this book, Das Wesen des Christentums, more than 70,000 copies were 
sold before the author’s death. It was even reissued in 1950 to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the delivery of the lectures. Moreover, the 
German original was translated into fifteen languages during Harnack’s 
lifetime. The English version was entitled What is Christianity?’ It ap- 
peared fifty years ago, and was reprinted time after time. (My copy is 
the “Tenth Printing” of the “Second Edition, Revised.”) For decades 
the book was regarded as the classic statement of the position of liberal 
Protestantism. It will be well worth while to ask what impression the 
volume makes after fifty years. 


Harnack’s Career and Scholarship 


Let no one think that because the book was popular, it must have 
come out of a superficial mind. Adolf von Harnack was one of the most 





1. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902. 
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learned men of his day.? He was born on May 7, 1851. His father was 
an able professor of theology at Dorpat; his chief work, on the theology 
of Luther, was published in 1862-1886 and was considered worth re- 
printing in 1926-27. His son Adolf grew up with an interest in scholar- 
ship; he was thoroughly grounded in the basic languages, and thus was 
well prepared when he took up theological study. Indeed, from early 
youth he knew definitely what he wanted to do. He determined to be 
a competent church historian, and to that end he declared that he would 
read in its original language every source with which he had to deal. He 
took it for granted, as all real scholarship must do, that his study was to 
be based solidly upon the original sources. 

Harnack began to lecture on church history at the University of 
Leipzig when twenty-three years old. When twenty-eight, he became 
professor at Giessen; seven years later he was called to Marburg; a short 
time later, in 1889, he moved to Berlin, where for forty-two years, until 
his death on June 10, 1930, he continued his work. 

His writings were unbelievably numerous. Five years before his death 
the titles of his published works—books, pamphlets, articles—had 
reached the number 1,658. Many were large volumes, and the over- 
whelming majority dealt with serious scholarly research. Probably the 
three most significant works were his comprehensive History of Dogma, 
the first volume of which he published when only thirty-five years old; 
his brilliant study of the History of ancient Christian literature down to 
Eusebius; and his noted volume on The Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centuries. 

Because he worked constantly with the sources, he became one of the 
most able editors of ancient writings that the church has ever had. His 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers gave him early recognition. His editing 
of the Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, included a notable 
discussion of the problems of early church organization, and was an im- 
portant event. In response to his prompting, the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences founded a commission on the study of the church fathers, 
and Harnack became the leader in the publication of a series that pre- 
sented well-edited texts of the Greek-speaking Christian authors of the 
first three centuries; by the time of his death the series included thirty- 





2. Helpful recent discussions of the life and work of Harnack are those by R. Bultmann in his 
Foreword to the 1950 reprint of Das Wesen des Christentums (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr) ; W. F. 
Howard in The Romance of New Testament Scholarship (London: The Epworth Press, 1949) 
Pp. 44-54; and by W. Voelker in Theologische Zeitschrift, May-June, 1951, 209-227. Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung for April, 1951, reprints memorial addresses which Hans Lietzmann and 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer delivered in 1930. 
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five volumes. With Otto von Gebhardt, he edited a series of numerous 
Texts and Studies on early church history. With Emil Schiirer he founded 
and edited Theologische Literaturzeitung, the outstanding survey and 
review of publications in all areas of theological study. 

His interests went beyond technical scholarship. From 1903 to 1912 
he was president of the Evangelical-Social Congress, which worked to 
interpret Christianity to the ranks of labor. In 1905 he became general 
director of the Royal Library, and carried out a rebuilding program and 
a combining of the Prussian university libraries. Concerned over the fact 
that some men who could not teach effectively were nevertheless able 
scholars in research, he interested the Kaiser and others in the need of 
ample facilities for technical research in all lines of study, and when, in 
I9II, in response to his suggestion, the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute was 
founded for research and for application of its results, Harnack became 
the president. 

With all of these interests and in spite of the fact that Harnack was 
essentially a church historian, he never lost his interest in New Testament 
study. His works on the canon, on Bible reading in the ancient church, 
and on the Synoptic Gospels and Acts are well known through translation 
into English. His stout defense of the Lucan authorship of the Third 
Gospel and Acts, at a time when this view was not popular among critics, 
was a notable stimulus to scholarship. 

Thus the man who lectured on What Is Christianity? was competent 
in the fields of New Testament, church history, and modern theological 
discussion, and he was alive to current social questions. Such astounding 
breadth of scholarship, coupled with a devout spirit, a warm and genial 
personality, and a gift for clarity of expression, go far to explain the 
quality of his lectures and the world-wide effect that they produced. 
Let us now recall their content. 


“What Is Christianity?” 


Harnack first makes clear what he means by Christianity. It is not a 
social program or a philosophy. “No! The Christian religion is some- 
thing simple and sublime; it means one thing and one thing only: Eternal 
life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the eyes of God” 
(p. 8).2. Where do we get the materials with which to determine the 
essential nature of Christianity? From “Jesus Christ and his Gospel” 
(p. 10). To be sure, we must also take into account what his movement 





3. All page citations refer to the 2nd revised edition. 
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became, in the Apostolic Church and indeed throughout the entire his- 
tory of the church (pp. 10-12). But it is quite clear from the entire book 
that to Harnack the life and teaching of Jesus is the basic source for the 
answer to our question. 

To understand Jesus, Harnack holds, we must go to the Synoptic 
Gospels. He makes almost no use of the Fourth Gospel in this book. But 
the Synoptic Gospels—Matthew, Mark, and Luke—he regards as essen- 
tially faithful records of first century Palestinian tradition about Jesus; 
they reflect the Aramaic background out of which they came, and except 
for the passion story are almost entirely Galilean. 

Before taking up the teaching of Jesus, Harnack notes that the Chris- 
tian religion “had a founder who himself was what he taught” (p. 12). 
Jesus lived a real human life, as a real individual, and there was a tre- 
mendous power in it. But Harnack does not define this power in terms 
of ability to work miracles. The concept of miracles he cannot use; 
“miracles, it is true, do not happen” (p. 30). But “the marvelous and 
the inexplicable” are clearly present, and miracles after all do not matter, 
for “the question on which everything turns is whether we are helplessly 
yoked to an inexorable necessity, or whether a God exists who rules and 
governs, and whose power to compel Nature we can move by prayer and 
make a part of our experience” (pp. 32 f.). 

Of the originality of Jesus Harnack has no doubt. His teaching had 
only a loose connection with Judaism and even less of a tie with any con- 
temporary line of Gentile thought (p. 17). What he taught “may be 
grouped under three heads. They are each of them of such a nature 
as to contain the whole, and hence it can be exhibited in its entirety 
under any one of them. 


“Firstly, the kingdom of God and its coming. 
“Secondly, God the Father and the infinite value of the human soul. 
“Thirdly, the higher righteousness and the commandment of love.” 


“That Jesus’ message is so great and so powerful lies in the fact that 
it is so simple and on the other hand so rich . . . But more than that—he 
himself stands behind everything that he said” (p. 55). 

Though Harnack notes that Jesus, according to the report of the 
Synoptic Gospels, shared the current view of the Kingdom as an order 
expected in the near future, he holds that the other strand of teaching 
that the Gospels contain, according to which the Kingdom is a present 
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and inward reign of God, is original with Jesus and is the higher aspect 
on which we should place all our emphasis. “Ultimately the Kingdom 
is nothing but the treasure which the soul possesses in the eternal and 
merciful God” (pp. 83f.). 

This gospel is not legalistic. Jesus teaches the absolute necessity of 
good living, but he severs the tie “between ethics and external forms of 
worship” ; he centers attention on “the disposition and the intention” in 
all questions of morality ; “the moral principle he reduces to one root and 
to one motive—love” ; and he “made love and humility one” (pp. 76-79). 
In this gospel the notes of mercy, brotherhood, and self-sacrifice stand out. 
After this basic definition of the gospel derived from the teaching of 
Jesus, Harnack discusses “the Gospel in relation to certain problems” 
(pp. 84-163). It calls for self-denial and self-renunciation, but it is not 
a message of ascetic world-denial. Jesus, if here today, would side with 
those trying to help the poor, and his gospel is a social message that pro- 
claims “solidarity and brotherliness, in favor of the poor” (p. 110). Yet 
it is not a social program for the suppression of poverty and distress. 
“Jesus was no social reformer” (p. 106). Nor was he a political revolu- 
tionary; he had no political program. “God and Caesar are the lords of 
two quite different provinces” (p. 113). We ought to work to better 
social conditions, “but do not let us expect the Gospel to afford us any 
direct help” (p. 125). 

What of Christology? Jesus thought of himself as the expected Mes- 
siah (p. 141), but this concept had only a temporary value for the church. 
The mission of this title was soon done, and Jesus left it “far behind” 

(p. 152). But it was not to be replaced by a doctrine of the deity of 
Christ. While Harnack will say that Jesus “is the way to the Father, and 
as he is the appointed of the Father, so he is the judge as well,” that 
Jesus is the gospel’s “personal realization and its strength,” and that “here 
the divine appeared in as pure a form as it can appear on earth” 
(pp. 156f.), nevertheless he states explicitly that “the Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only and not with the Son” 
(p. 154). Jesus “desired no other belief in his person and no other attach- 
ment to it than is contained in the keeping of his commandments” 
(p- 135). 

So it is wrong to put a Christological creed in the forefront of the gos- 
pel. The title “Son of God” does not indicate divine nature; it only re- 

flects his consciousness that he as a mahi knows God as his Father. 
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“Rightly understood, the name of Son means nothing but the knowledge 
of God” (p. 138). 

What of the church? The Twelve banded themselves into a com- 
munity, but Jesus “founded no community in the sense of an organized 
union for divine worship—he was only the teacher and the disciples were 
the pupils” (p. 164). Yet Jesus had “described his death as a service 
which he was rendering to many, and . . . by a solemn act he instituted a 
lasting remembrance of it” (p. 172). Naturally from the first days of 
the Apostolic Church the death and resurrection of Jesus took a promi- 
nent place, and his followers regarded him as the living Lord. But no 
doctrines about him had yet been elaborated. A living experience of God, 
loyalty to the risen Lord, and freedom in the Spirit led to a mutual 
union of all who acknowledged Jesus as Lord. They led a life of holy 
love, purity, and brotherly fellowship as they awaited his speedy return. 
The old worship with its priestly mediation was unnecessary. For the 
disciples the Christian brotherhood was the basic social tie. Paul saw 
and said plainly, as some one had to do, that the old had passed; this 
Christian faith was no longer part of Judaism. As Wellhausen said, 
“Paul’s especial work was to transform the Gospel of the Kingdom into 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ” (p. 191). The church had to elaborate new 
forms; it had to say what it believed; but “it is a perverse proceeding to 
make Christology the fundamental substance of the Gospel,” and “to 
demand assent to a series of propositions about Christ’s person” is entirely 
wrong (pp. 198f.). It is a tragic blunder to regard religion as first and 
foremost a required doctrine, and that is the mistake that Harnack sees 
beginning early. He seems to hold that at the very first, or at least in 
Jesus, this new movement was entirely free from doctrine. 

In the remainder of the book Harnack traces the development of the 
gospel in history—in the Apostolic Age, in Catholicism generally, in 
Greek Catholicism, in Roman Catholicism, and in Protestantism. He 
is proud of Luther, and proud that Luther was a German, but he holds 
that Luther did not go far enough. He did not free the church entirely 
from required creeds, authoritative confessions, and rigid forms. The 
ideal church towards which Harnack works is a free fellowship that has 
no prescribed dogma or confession. Each member, he implies, would 
accept the gospel, but each would define it for himself and live in freely 
chosen fellowship with God his Father. For to Harnack religion is 
essentially a personal thing; as he says of the Kingdom, “it is . . . a ques- 
tion . .. of God and the soul, the soul and its God” (p. 61). 
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The Strength of Harnack’s Position 


What are we to say today of this brilliant and influential book? We 
never understand a man or his writing until we see the strength of his 
position. Certainly a purely negative criticism of Harnack’s book would 
be a major error. There are so many points of strength that it is easy to 
see why it was for so long the book of liberal Protestantism. Indeed, it 
becomes clear that liberalism at its best has made to the ongoing church 
a permanently significant contribution. 

Harnack was alive to the mental climate and the questions of his day; 
he spoke in terms that appealed to his contemporaries. His words ob- 
viously are marked by warmth and by the sense that in the gospel he is 
dealing with a vital message of tremendous continuing importance. 
Moreover, he rightly stressed the central role of the human life and his- 
torical career of Jesus; in some sense God is there in a real human life. 
Thus he was right in paying serious attention to the Synoptic Gospels 
and to the life and teaching of Jesus himself. He did not make the 
mistake that Karl Barth made in his early teaching by belittling the 
Synoptic Gospels and so giving Paul an exaggerated prominence in New 
Testament study. 

Harnack also saw the early, Palestinian, and Aramaic nature of the 
basic Synoptic tradition. He stated what Form Criticism has more re- 
cently stressed, that the Gospels were not works of academic research 
but were written to further the life and work of the church, and especially 
to aid in evangelistic work. Furthermore, Harnack never let his historical 
knowledge and his study of background obscure the vital fact that the 
really significant content of the Gospels is original with Jesus. Back- 
ground studies are indispensable and help us to understand Jesus and 
his message. But he cannot be explained by reference to his Jewish 
heritage or his more remote Gentile environment. 

Harnock rendered a further service by setting the gospel against 
nominal Christianity. He spoke in a country where one became a church 
member simply by being born in a certain place. He insisted that Chris- 
tianity is a matter not of inheritance nor of cultural veneer but of vital 

personal religious experience and life. And he saw that religion is not 
first and foremost a doctrine; it is faith, relation to God, loyalty to him. 
One other thing: Whatever we may say about Harnack’s views of Jesus’ 
own consciousness, he saw, as many liberals failed to see, that from the 
very first day of the church faith in Christ as risen Lord and teaching 
about the benefit of the Cross marked the life of the disciples. Even the 
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earliest church had a vigorous Christology and a confident message of 
redemption, forgiveness, and power. 


Where Harnack Misses the Mark 


With all its strength, however, this book on What Is Christianity? is 
at fault in many points. It is by no means a satisfactory interpretation of 
New Testament Christianity. We must present a few examples of 
Harnack’s failure. 

First and foremost we must point out the inadequacy of his Christology. 
It is significant that he can make little use of the Gospel of John (pp. 
21f.). It concentrates on the person of Christ as central and essential in 
the Christian message, and Harnack will not allow that Christ himself 
is an essential part of the basic gospel. But a book that has to discard 
the Fourth Gospel can hardly claim to be a true presentation of New 
Testament Christianity. The Fourth Gospel, in its high estimate of Jesus, 
only sets in clear relief the unique role that is assigned to him in every 
writing of the New Testament. It is clear that even to the writers of the 
Synoptic Gospels, on which Harnack relies so much, Jesus is the Christ 
and the living Lord of the Christian and so is an essential part of the 
gospel. A Christianity without a high Christology has no basis in the 
New Testament. 

In the second place, Harnack implies that the first Christians did not 
understand Jesus. To be sure, he makes statements that imply otherwise. 
In particular, he grants that Paul’s teaching, in which, Harnack agrees, 
Christology is central, did no “violence to the inner and essential features 
of the Gospel” (p. 194). Yet he claims that Jesus attached no significance 
to his own person in his thought and teaching, although he must concede 
that Jesus taught he was the Messiah and that the church from the very 
first put the main emphasis on the death, resurrection, messiahship, and 
lordship of Jesus. 

The faith and life of the church was Christocentric from the outset; 
Christ was central in the apostolic gospel; this fact Harnack sees. But 
this means that if Harnack is right in his picture of Jesus, the first Chris- 
tians did not really understand their Lord. They gave Jesus a rank and 
titles that he did not claim or want. They varied in the titles they used, 
but at every stage they gave him the highest titles that they knew. Yet 
Harnack denies that Jesus’ thought and teaching warranted so Christo- 
centric a faith and message. 

So radical and immediate a departure from the clear teaching of 
Jesus would make the Apostolic Church an incompetent witness to its 
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Lord. Surely the representation of all four Gospels that Jesus himself 
is a part of the gospel and that his work is essential for salvation is far 
truer to the common position of the Apostolic Church. It is more con- 
vincing as a historical picture. It hardly honors Christ to say that he 
completely failed to make his message understood and that it was 
radically distorted from the very first days of the church. 

In the third place, Harnack has no adequate doctrine of the Cross. 
Here again we find statements that seem to imply the contrary. That 
Jesus’ death has the value of an expiatory sacrifice, that he leads men 
“to God, not only by what he says, but still more by what he is and does, 
and ultimately by what he suffers” (p. 155), that “Jesus himself described 
his death as a service which he was rendering to many” (p. 172), are 
affirmations in which Harnack testifies that the Cross rightly has a cen- 
tral place in Christianity. But that God acted in Christ to redeem men, 
that in Christ and by Christ’s costly work God reconciled men to himself, 
and that Jesus was thus the indispensable mediator and redeemer who 
henceforth is an essential part of the gospel are statements that Harnack 
cannot make, though the New Testament supports them. He cannot 
make them because if he did he would have to give Christ an essential 
place in the gospel, and this he refuses to do. 

A fourth point of weakness is Harnack’s view on the resurrection and 
lordship of Jesus. He rightly sees that there are many problems in the 
resurrection narratives. He takes the meaning of these narratives to be 
that “God is just and powerful” and that “the first born among many 
brethren still lives” (p. 174). In other words, the resurrection is an 
effective attestation of immortality. So it is to large numbers of Protes- 
tants. But not to the New Testament. There it is far more. It is God’s 
victory over evil and death. Its inseparable sequel is that Christ takes 
his place at the right hand of God, becomes the active Lord of his people, 
and so stands permanently in the center of Christian thought and loyalty. 
This Christocentric picture of Christian life and history does not fit 
Harnack’s non-Christological view of the essence of Christianity. It goes 
far beyond his idea that Jesus, the first-born among many brethren, 
still lives. 

In the fifth place, the conception of religion as pure inwardness, as 
simply a matter of “God and the soul, the soul and its God” (p. 61), is 
one-sided and inadequate. Harnack himself later speaks of religion as 
“love of God and neighbor,” and so gives expression to the social bond in 
faith and life (p. 321). But he repeatedly declares all outward ties to be 
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secondary, and that may be one reason why he praises monasticism so 
highly (e.g., p. 308). The inwardness which Harnack praises also sets man 
free from all forms of religious life and from all shared doctrinal expres- 
sion of his faith. These things man chooses for himself, as an individual. 
There is an overemphasis here on inwardness, on individualism, and on 
freedom from involvement in common Christian confession and duties. 
We fail to find a clear recognition that the gift of the Spirit not only gives 
leading and power to the Christian but also unites him with his fellow- 
disciples in worship, confession, thought, and labor. 

This exaggerated inwardness—to turn to a sixth criticism—finds a 
consistent expression in Harnack’s view of the Kingdom. He knows that 
Jesus himself thought of the Kingdom as an order that God would 
establish in the near future (pp. 56-58), and he clearly sees that the 
early disciples held this same idea (p. 185). But he finds in Jesus the 
added note of inwardness, and he holds that this, which he takes to be 
the original feature of Jesus’ thought, is the one thing that we should 
remember and stress (p. 58). So he defines the Kingdom as “something 
supernatural, a gift from above,” “a purely religious blessing, the inner 
link with the living God” and “the most important experience that a 
man can have” (p. 67). It is “nothing but the treasure which the soul 

{ possesses in the eternal and merciful God” (p. 84). This interpretation 
/ is radically wrong. It does not take seriously Jesus’ central conviction 
that in his work the eschatological period has begun, and that it will 
_move forward to certain and complete triumph. The Kingdom is the 
rule of God, the order that God establishes by his purposeful action, the 
order in which Christ is central and which involves man not only in his 
personal relation to God and Christ but also in his outward relations with 
. God’s people. A definition of the Kingdom in terms of inward experience 
is glaringly inadequate. 

We come to a seventh point. Coupled with blindness to what Jesus 
meant by the Kingdom is Harnack’s inadequate view of the church. His 
highly individualistic conception of religion leaves no place for the com- 
mon New Testament view, which Jesus shared, that the gospel carries 
forward God’s work with his covenant people Israel, that the disciples 
are banded together as members of the true Israel of God, and that the 
pelievers are inevitably and essentially bound together in a living bond 
of fellowship in the brotherhood of God’s people. Jesus lived and taught 
and died within the framework of Judaism. He never seceded. Nor did 
his disciples. Even when they were driven out of Temple and synagogue, 
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they regarded themselves as the true Israel. Whenever a person put his 
faith in Jesus Christ, he was considered to have entered thereby the 
fellowship of Christ’s followers. “God and the soul, the soul and its God” 
was a relationship that in New Testament life and thought never existed 
apart from the fellowship of God’s people in which Jesus Christ himself 
is central and authoritative. 

An eighth fault is a further result of Harnack’s extreme individualism. 
It is his quiet discarding of the sacraments. I do not mean that they had 
no significance for him personally; perhaps they did. But when he de- 
fines the Reformation faith, when he speaks of what Luther stood for 
(“only the word of God and prayer . . . have any place” in public wor- 
ship—p. 291), when he states essential Christianity, he says nothing of 
the sacraments. No doubt in his study of church history he had seen 
evidence enough of the tendency Christians have to replace loyalty to 
the teaching and person of Jesus by a blind and even magical trust in 
the sacraments. He rightly saw that the gospel, the preached word, is / 
basic, and that the sacraments avoid magic only when they are observed 
with clear knowledge of the gospel message and with the faith that the 
gospel summons men to have. But he misrepresents the New Testament 
and the Reformation when he speaks of God’s working and of faith 
without any reference to the place of the sacraments in Christian worship. 
Their unmistakable accent upon the objective working of God through 
Christ, rather than upon Jesus’ teaching and man’s experience may have 
been uncongenial to him. 

Perhaps we can best lay bare the weakness of Harnack’s presentation 
by pointing out that he sees no real unity in the canon. His real canon 
consists of the selected portions of the Synoptic Gospels, especially the 
teaching passages, that he uses to define Christianity. To sustain his posi- 
tion, he has to discount even in these Gospels the features that refer to 
the Incarnation, the personal claim of Jesus, the redemptive significance 
of his death, and the climatic importance of the Resurrection. 

He can make little of the Old Testament. He praises it, but regards 
it as a mixed blessing (pp. 20of.). This is not merely because it has often 
been used in ways that do not keep it related to and subject to Christ. It 
is also because Harnack does not take seriously the biblical conception of 
redemptive history and of the people of God with which Jesus is or- 
ganically related. For Jesus and the New Testament the Old Testament 
redemptive history is the divine and purposeful working of which Jesus 
is the climax and fulfilment. This close unity, this sense of fulfilment, 
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find no proper recognition in Harnack’s position. He does not set forth 
clearly the biblical picture of the ongoing redemptive work of God 
through his people, a work that moves to its fulfilment and interpreting 
center in Christ the Lord. Since Harnack finds the essential content of 
Christianity in Jesus’ teaching, and regards the structure of that teaching 
as Jesus’ original creation, he has no real need for the Old Testament 
except as a useful field of background study. 

Furthermore, for Harnack most of the New Testament is really on an 
inferior level. Even the Synoptic Gospels have been contaminated by the 
intrusion of Christology into the early gospel tradition. The other New 
Testament writings are even more hostile to his views. The entire history 
of the Apostolic Age and all the letters from the Apostolic Church pre- 
sent a gospel in which the person of Christ is central. They give a promi- 
nent place to the Cross, to the Resurrection, to the living lordship of 
Christ, and to vivid eschatological hope. The logical thing to say is that 
all of these writings obscure and distort the gospel as Harnack defines it. 

It is indeed an heroic but futile effort that Harnack makes to extricate 
from the Synoptic Gospels a non-Christological Jesus and a non-Chris- 
tological, non-doctrinal gospel. But not a single writing in the New 
Testament clearly and fully supports him. Decidedly superior to his 
position is that represented by C. H. Dodd in his noteworthy book on 
The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments. Such a view as Dodd 
sketches grasps the unity of the Bible, the advancing redemptive work 
of God, and the central, decisive, unifying role of Jesus Christ. 

Christianity arose in living connection with the Old Testament and 
with the Old Testament working of God. It centers in the redemptive 
working of God in Jesus Christ to carry forward in purified form and 
in enlarged scope the people of God. It presents Christ as the risen Lord 
of his people, who find in the church their vital and essential bond of 
fellowship. It gives to the teaching, example, and ministry of Jesus the 
important place that Harnack rightly claimed they should have, but it 
sees God even more vitally at work in the death, resurrection, exaltation, 
and continuing lordship of Christ to establish his Kingdom and complete 
his sure purpose. Christ has a central and essential place in this gospel. 
When a person responds in faith to this message, he does more than enter 
into an inward relation to God; he assumes a relation of loyalty and 
gratitude to Christ his Lord, enters into his place in the historical work- 
ing out of God’s purpose, and thereby joins the fellowship of Christ’s 
people. Led henceforth by the Spirit, he worships, continually receives 
divine grace and power, and serves his Lord in the setting of the church. 
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STUDIA BIBLICA 





XVII. The Gospel According to John 


by Paut F. BaRAcKMAN 


SOMEONE HAS DESCRIBED the remarkable character of this Gospel by 
saying that it is a book in which a child can wade and an elephant can 
swim. The story of its use in the church abundantly justifies such an 
opinion. Of all the parts of the Scriptures deemed suitable to be put into 
the hands of those needing light on the simplicities of the Christian faith, 
none has been more frequently employed for this purpose than John.* 
At the same time it has challenged the thought and the investigations 
of the outstanding minds of the scholarly world. Therefore, whatever 
may be the classification of our abilities, we are emboldened to look into 
these great things again. 


Suggestions as to the Arrangement of the Gospel. 


John has not lent itself readily to analysis. Practically every author 
who has written on it has included in his work some attempt at an outline. 
We do not repeat these. It still remains true that for most students there 
is a marked division at 12:36, where Jesus warns the Jews to believe 
while they have the light, and then John immediately remarks that the 
Lord “departed and hid himself from them.” This appears to be the end 
of one period of the ministry. What follows is another period of a 
markedly different character. On this ground the division into public 
and private ministries has commonly been made. It is still a valid 
division. It may not be an exact description of the two parts, but it will 





*This article approaches the question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel from the stand- 
point of the traditional view that the work was produced by John, the son of Zebedee. The 
writer of the article is, however, well aware that the problem of authorship is a very complex and 
involved one, and that many scholars of first in learning and in faith, have felt that 
the evidence pointed in another direction. This is a question which may never be indisputably 
solved, and the position taken in this article is in no way intended to prejudge the case. 
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serve. For example, the events of Chapters 18, 19, and 20 are not private 
in one sense; yet as one reads there is the impression of a closer dealing 
with members of his own group on the part of Christ. Therefore, 12:36 
has been referred to as the “watershed” of this Gospel. It marks the 
conclusion of the appeal to the nation, “his own” who did not receive 
him. Significantly enough, the final word in this verse is an appeal from 
Jesus to believe “on the light,” which was the description of him used 
in the opening statements in the Prologue. 

We turn to look a little more closely at the first half of the book, 
Chapters 1 to 12. Plainly enough the Prologue forms a distinct section. 
As for other divisions within these chapters, there is no certain thing to 
say. The following may be offered by way of suggestion. It seems that 
the section, Chapters 5 to 12, has a character of its own. In all of it 
Jesus addressed the Jewish people, for the most part in connection with 
the various feasts. He was forced on every occasion into an argument 
when they objected to his claims, although he made every effort to pre- 
sent his message in the simplest terms. In Chapter 5, life was to be had 
by hearing a word: verse 24 is the heart of the chapter. In Chapter 6 
there is the figure of eating; life is to be had by a process as simple and 
common as the assimilation of food. In Chapter 7 it is the figure of water, 
the quenching of a thirst. In Chapter 8 it is light. In Chapter 10 it is 
the trust of the sheep in the shepherd, familiar to every hearer. Jesus 
strove to make his teaching as simple as it could be made. Throughout 
this portion, then, there is to be found the great argument with the Jews, 
in the course of which they became increasingly hostile. He offered him- 
self as their Messiah, and was rejected; for by the time we reach the 
turning point in 12:36 the final decision had been made as far as the 
nation was concerned. Upon these facts John has rested the conclusions 
stated in the Prologue regarding darkness and rejection and conflict. 

We now turn back to the section remaining: 1:19 to the close of 
Chapter 4. Can any sugestion be offered as to the character of this part 
of the history? Perhaps none that is very satisfying. But we may make 
an observation, that these Chapters contain a good many events that 
may be described as “firsts” and “seconds.” In Chapter 1 there is a first 
witness of John the Baptist; in Chapter 3 there would then be a second 
witness by him in verses 22-30, whatever may be decided as to the re- 
mainder of that chapter. In the first chapter we read of the first disciples. 
In Chapter 2 there is a first sign, and a first cleansing of the temple (we 
do not stay to argue the merits of such an opinion about the cleansing). 
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In Chapter 3 there is a first enquirer or an interview with an individual, 
Nicodemus. And it is to be noted that in Chapters 2 and 3 there is the 
account of a first Passover in the ministry of Jesus. (Observe how John’s 
Gospel is related to the Passovers, or perhaps we should say how his 
record of the ministry emphasizes the relation our Lord himself wanted 
to establish between his work and the significance of the Passover.) 
Finally, in Chapter 4 there is a second individual, the Samaritan woman, 
in striking contrast in so many ways to Nicodemus; and after Samaria 
has been passed through there is another sign described as “second.” 
What can be made of all this? Perhaps not too much. Yet there is the 
impression that in such a manner as these various “firsts” and “seconds” 
indicate, the ministry of the One who was the Word had its opening 
impact on those to whom it was directed. Here he “manifested his glory,” 
as John said of the first sign. 

Moreover, there are hints that Chapters 1 to 4 are composed of se- 
lected events and sayings from a somewhat extended ministry in Jeru- 
salem and Judaea. At a Passover season Jesus went to the city, as is 
related in Chapter 2. Then at 3:22 it is said that Jesus and the disciples 
moved out into the country of Judaea, where they were at work for a 
while. Thus between the stay in the city during and after the feast and 
the time spent in the surrounding territory, there may have been a minis- 
try of as much as several months. It has been suggested that the reference 
made by Christ to the harvest in 4:35ff. is based on the literal fact that 
when he spoke it was actually four months before that season of the year. 
If this be so, then between the departure from Cana to attend the feast, 
and the return to Galilee which was in progress when Jesus tarried a 
short time in Samaria, some six to eight months may have passed. At 
any rate, the contention here is that in the first main section of the Gospel 
a substantial period elapses, during which Jesus, arriving on the scene 
in Jerusalem, took occasion to present himself to the people at the capital, 
and began to press his claims on them in the hope that they would see in 
his Person or hear in his words that which would lead them to serious 
consideration of what he had come to be among them. There is no 
opportunity here to elaborate the point being made, nor to develop its 
significance. Anyone interested can find some valuable suggestions in 
Henry Scott Holland’s book, The Philosophy of Faith, and the Fourth 
Gospel, where the thought of the significance and value of John’s account 
of the early months of Jesus’ ministry is treated at some length (pp. 
128ff.). Holland refers to an early tradition preserved by Eusebius to 
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the effect that one of the reasons John wrote his Gospel was to supply an 
account of the early ministry which had been omitted by the other evan- 
gelists. In connection with this point Holland states: “It is clear that 
there hau been such a ministry; and that it was in Judaea” (p. 128). If 
the positive character of this assertion offends some critical minds, it may 
be replied that the positive character of some critical statements has 
the like effect on some who come across them. 

We may summarize this brief review to clarify it a little. It is recog- 
nized that there is an introductory section in John 1: 1-18, the Prologue: 
and that there is a concluding section in Chapter 21, often referred to 
as an appendix. There are then three main divisions left in the body of 
the Gospel, Chapters 1 to 4, 5 to 12, and 13 to 20. The first describes an 
early Judaean ministry, in which the presence of the Christ was being 
brought to the attention of the central body of Judaism. The second 
describes a prolonged argument with the Jews, in which the claim to be 
their expected Messiah is put forward in a number of ways. The third 
is what for want of a better name is called a private ministry, in which 
the emphasis is on the teaching Christ gave particularly to the group 
who had been attached to him as disciples. 

A suggestion based on the passage 20:30-31 may be offered at this 
point for whatever value it may have. In that statement of his purpose 
John says, “these are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God.” Observe the ascending order of the ideas in the three 
titles: Jesus, Christ, Son of God. Compare this with the three chief 
divisions just pointed out. In a sense the titles describe in the same order 
the contents of the divisions. Whether such was in any way the intention 
of John no one can say, but it offers us a clue. There is first a presenta- 
tion of the human figure, Jesus, a Man among men. There is second, 
and appropriately, a presentation of the Messiah in the section so largely 
based on the feasts. There is finally a revelation of the Son of God in 
those discourses and events which are so close to the heart of the faith, 
reaching their climax, as we do not fail to observe, in the confession of 
the great doubter, “My Lord, and my God.” 


The Purpose and Method of Fohn. 


We have made some general observations as to the possible arrange- 
ment of the material in this Gospel. Mention of the passage 20:30-31 
leads to a second consideration, namely, the method of approach to 
John’s message as offered in his statement of purpose. Attention is now 
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called to some of the important bearings of this statement on the study 
of the book. 

1. We note, to begin with, that in 20: 30-31 we have information con- 
cerning the method of the author. In a word the method is that of citing 
testimony. “In the presence of the disciples,” is the way he states the 
point. The things recorded were witnessed by this group. They are 
things vouched for by the men who had been present, not based on docu- 
ments or traditions. When we turn to the record, therefore, we should 
do so with the purpose of discovering the units of testimony if we can. 
In a good part of the book this is not too difficult to do. Though we can- 
not cover all the material, we can notice some passages that will illustrate 
what is meant. Observe the first chapter, for instance. In 1:19 the 
author states, “And this is the witness of John.” The record begins here. 
(We do not stop to discuss the fact that so often the critical student re- 
moves John the Baptist from the Prologue, without giving any particular 
thought to the fact that this 19th verse almost requires that John be in 
the Prologue if the argument is to hang together.) It seems clear then 
that the passage 1:19-34 will constitute a unit of testimony, since in 
these verses the convictions of the Forerunner and his experiences in 
contact with the Christ are given. The remainder of the first chapter 
then is the next unit of this testimony. It contains the calling of the first 
disciples. The point of this segment is not the mere narration of the 
circumstances when certain individuals began following Christ, but the 
evidential value of the impact of Christ on these men when they were 
face to face with him for the first time, an impact which in itself went 
some way to prove the thesis of this Gospel. In similar fashion one may 
continue through the remainder of the history, which is not history in 
the sense in which we understand it, but rather fragments of history 
from a significant Life. 

In a book called, The Ephesian Tradition, H. E. Dana writes of 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel, seeking to show that it is con- 
structed from such forms of materials as the Synoptic Gospels are sup- 
posed to be made of. He devises nine of these forms—“hortatory narra- 
tive, didactic narrative, catechumenal instruction, catechumenate ex- 
pansion, liturgy, Scripture text,” etc. It is all quite elaborate, but is it 
necessary to feel the situation is so complex? John is indeed composed 
of a number of units, many of which are not difficult to discern. They 
are the simple units of witness, assembled in harmony with his chosen 
purpose to narrate events in which the disciples had been in some way 
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participants. There seems no need to engage in the laborious effort to 
sort out the many forms, unless, of course, we reject the author’s own 
declaration as to his method, and seek to impose one of our own. 

2. Asecond look at the passage 20: 30-31 yields another consideration 
for the study of John. These verses give the standpoint of the author. 
The materials, he says, are from eyewitnesses. His phrase is, “In the 
presence of the disciples.”” One can throw these words out, or believe 
them. We follow the latter course. More than one student of John has 
suggested regarding it as the autobiography of a faith; that is to say, the 
author here follows at least the high points in his own progress from 
that never-to-be-forgotten tenth hour when, as we feel, he went to the 
house where Jesus was staying, to the time when he could join Thomas 
in the confession of that same Jesus as his Lord and his God. 

To study this record for the evidences of the presence of the eye- 
witness is therefore a second line of approach. We are not unaware of 
the frequent attempts to belittle these evidences and to explain them 
away on various grounds. But the writer was once asked by one who 
had made long and careful study of John whether he knew of any de- 
tailed, verse by verse, scholarly exegesis of this Gospel on the basis of 
the rejection of its historical character that was a satisfying explanation 
of it. He replied then that he did not; the asker of the question said he 
had not; and the same opinion is still the writer’s answer. When the 
Gospel is taken in hand as an eyewitness narrative, as the author claims, 
there are results to be noted. Let the student painstakingly search it in 
the company of the apostle, living through the few days that are men- 
tioned and the scenes that are described, and it speaks to him with re- 
markable force. In part—not wholly, of course—the difficult differences 
from the Synoptic narrative will be explained by the fact that one is 
telling what he has himself seen, from his own standpoint, with his in- 
sight, as he looked back over the years upon the events that led him into 


life by faith in Jesus as the Son of God. There is no more fruitful method § 


for the study of this book than to adopt the suggestion of the author who 
composed it, standing with him among the men whose astonished eyes 
saw these signs. 

It is supposed to be a mark of unthinking credulity to regard the eye- 
witness claim as true. But if anyone is looking for the signs of credulity, 
let him consider the evidence accepted by men of considerable reputation 
for the death of John in the year 44, which alleged fact is today so widely 
regarded as settling once for all any possible question of his having 
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written this Gospel. The main evidence for such fact is from Philip of 
Side, a writer of the 4th century with a singular lack of reputation for 
telling the truth, and the self-contradicting chronicle of George the 
Sinner in the gth century. With what a strange infatuation modern 
critics seize upon these two unreliable and late sources of information to 
confirm critical theories, while giving no credit to a claim of the Gospel 
itself, when this book on every page speaks with a lofty, credible, spiritual, 
consistent tone that justifies its claim by the inherent character of the 
record itself. Suppose anyone were to support the resurrection of Jesus 
on the ground of authorities 350 years late, and themselves of doubtful 
veracity. How soon he would be laughed to scorn. In the matter of the 
credulous acceptance of the assertion of the author himself that he is 
giving an eyewitness account, we fail to see that any special opprobrium 
should attach to one who so believes. On the contrary, to study this 
book from the point of view now suggested is an exceedingly profit- 
able enterprise. 

3. In the statement of John’s purpose we find this phrase: “Many 
other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which 
are not written in this book.” Here is a third point to be considered. We 
have had the thought of testimony as describing John’s method, and 
the thought of the standpoint of the eyewitness as describing the charac- 
ter of the record. It is now to be observed that there is in this record 
selection of materials from a wide field. It has been estimated that out 
of the total number of days comprising our Lord’s ministry perhaps as 
few as twenty are referred to in John. This is significant. It surely must 
be the basis for judging some features of the book. For example, there 
will have to be gaps in time somewhere. If the feast referred to at the 
beginning of Chapter 5 is a Passover, it would mean that there is a year 
between Chapters 5 and 6. It may be that some other feast is meant by 
the statement in 5:1, but even if it should be decided that the Passover 
is meant there need be no feeling of an insuperable difficulty such as to 
require that a whole chapter be moved, or that a theory be created to 
the effect that at some ancient date the leaves of the New Testatment 
were blown off the table and picked up in the wrong order. Studying 
the book in the light of its selectivity, it is of some importance to note 
where the emphasis falls. Although there was so much that might have 
been told, we reach the last week of Jesus’ earthly ministry in Chapter 12, 
and the events of the last week occupy all the chapters to the twentieth. 
Two or three days in the life of our Lord contain the vital facts. 
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Besides, this selectivity emphasizes the thought already mentioned 
that in John we read the autobiography of a faith. He selected for his 
Gospel the decisive moments in his spiritual pilgrimage. We can stand 
among the disciples of John the Baptist on the day when they were first 
pointed to the Lamb of God, and went to abide with him at his house. 
We can join the disciples at the wedding in Cana. We can share the 
impressions John received when he was at that first Passover in Jeru- 
salem, as he saw how the works of Christ induced many to believe. So 
one may go slowly through the whole story, until he sees John enter the 
tomb on the first day of the week, and hears him make his confession 
that he understood Jesus Christ to be risen from the dead—the first man 
in history to believe the fact that has changed our universe. John rigidly 
excluded much that we would pay dearly to know. But as we read this 
little collection of crucial experiences we find great profit in studying 
them as tracing one man’s journey into faith. 

4. Once more we note that it is said in 20:30-31, “These are written 
that ye may believe.” John was not concerned to make a record of a 
set of experiences that had been of interest to himself; he expected that 
the reading and study of these things would lead to the repetition of 
his experience in others. We are then admonished to make a careful 
study of faith itself throughout this Gospel. It is one of the important 
lines of investigation. For one thing, we are here told of the origins of 
faith. In one sense we cannot say exactly what happened in such a 
moment as that when the man at the Pool of Bethesda looked on Jesus; 
but we have in his case and in the other instances of personal contact 
with Jesus examples of entrance through faith into newness of life. We 
can study these origins for the help they give on this mystery. When a 
soul stood face to face with Jesus Christ, exposed to him in all the power 
and persuasiveness of his presence, faith was born. In the case of the 
blind man it took place in the instant when Jesus addressed him. It took 
place in a woman of doubtful character when she suddenly found she 
was confronted by One who read her inmost heart. And such was the 
experience of the many in this Gospel who came into a live contact 
with Christ. 

John tells not only of the origins of faith, but also of its growth. Here 
again is a profitable line of investigation. Follow step by step as nearly as 
possible the progress of such a person as the woman at the well, from 
the moment of the unexpected encounter to the time not long after when 
she invites others to see One whom she surmises may be the Saviour. 
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Note her aroused curiosity, her interest when living water is suggested, 
the recognition of a moral need, the birth of a sense of longing, the readi- 
ness to tell what she had found at the earliest opportunity. Here is the 
progress of the soul from darkness to light, and it is written that others 
may follow the same road, not by identical steps, but to the same result. 
It was stated in the Prologue, “In him was life, and the life was the light 
of men.” The statement is the summary of John’s meditation on such 
experiences as the one we have been considering. 

John gives not only the origin of faith and the growth of faith, but 
also the ground of faith. It is in point here to recall a well-known re- 
mark: “Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, but life in scorn of con- 
sequences.” Testimony is important in this Gospel, as we have noted. 
But faith is validated by life. The author invites to experiment. He 
insists on evidence plus obedience. “Arise, and walk.” “Go, wash.” It 
would certainly be a mistake to suppose John seeks an unreasoning 
credulity on the part of his readers. 

5. Last of all, the verses 20:30-31 invite us to a careful investigation 
of the central figure of this history. The object of faith, whom John 
seeks to make known, whose claims he so frequently presents, and whose 
mission he tries to clarify, is “Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God.” There 
can be no doubt as to the case he wants to establish. Men may not accept 
his argument as valid, as many in our day do not. Men may not think 
highly of his book. But there can be no doubt about what he wants us 
to believe. Does he make his case? Each student will have to answer 
that question for himself; but it is to be hoped the answer will be made 
only after reading and weighing carefully, and honestly attending to all 
that is said. The claims of Jesus for himself, the meaning of his signs, 
the import of his teaching, the conduct of Jesus in the presence of his 
opponents, the testimony of those who profess to have been witnesses, the 
very nature of the appeal made in the book, and its character as it ap- 
pears to the open-minded student, are all to be given their opportunity 
to be heard. Only when this has been done should we decide whether 
the case has been proved. We think John would ask us to do one thing 
in making our study of what he has written; namely, that we approach 
it with the simplicity of faith, with readiness to accept the conclusion if 
it is established, and above all with our minds free from predetermined 
opinions concerning what has to be the development of the New Testa- 
ment or what has to be the relation of John and Paul. And more than 
that, he would ask that the study be made without our having decided 
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beforehand what are the limits of God’s revelation or the patterns to 
which Jesus Christ must conform. So let our final suggestion be, that we 
study this book to discover whether it has presented a consistent and 
trustworthy argument for the deity of Christ, and whether we are 
convinced. 


Suggested Topics for Further Study. 


1. It isa rather surprising feature of John, in view of the fact that he 
wrote to persuade men that Jesus is the Christ, that a good portion of 
the book is given over to a discussion of unbelief. Any thorough study of 
the Gospel requires investigation of this subject. It is discussed, for ex- 
ample, in the statement of the results of the Judaean ministry in Chapter 
3. There is a penetrating discussion of it by Jesus himself in the closing 
verses of Chapter 5. It is found in the words of John and then of Jesus 
at the close of Chapter 12, where there is a summary of the outcome of 
the long argument with the Jews, and where John quotes the familiar 
passage from the sixth of Isaiah concerning the hardness of heart which 
issues in such reactions. The statement of the Lord in John 5:40 is a 
basic assertion regarding unbelief: “Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life.” Does this mean that the only final account of man’s rejection 
of the light is to be found in some deep recess of his will? Why did men 
reject such offers as fell from the lips of Jesus? Why did his words con- 
cerning himself not receive a more sympathetic hearing, seeing that many 
of them are related to some act of healing that ought to have induced 
serious reflection? Did the words of those who did not believe reveal 
their true reasons for their attitude, or was there something deeper? It is 
interesting that in the Prologue itself we are told, “his own received him 
not.” One might have expected that in announcing his theme, and giving 
a statement of what he felt about Christ, John would have been inclined 
to hold such an assertion in abeyance, at least reserving the treatment of 
this phase of the story for the occasions when it became prominent. One 
who studies John, therefore, will find it almost necessary to go at some 
length into the matter of this contrast between belief and unbelief, for 
it lies at the heart of the thinking of this evangelist. 

2. Somewhat related to the idea of unbelief is a line of investigation 
that has proved stimulating and profitable, namely, the selection and 
development of laws of the spiritual life to be found in John. Quite a 
number of statements can be so designated. They lay down what may 
be regarded as basic principles operating in the realm of spiritual ex- 
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perience, laws that in a sense are similar to the laws that indicate the 
action of physical and material elements. Probably no two students 
would agree as to a list of such laws, but an example may be offered to 
make the point a little more clear. In John 7:17, in reply to those who 
wondered how he knew letters having never learned, Jesus said, “If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is 
of God, or whether I speak from myself.” Here is what may be termed 
the law of spiritual discernment; it asserts that there is a condition to be 
fulfilled if one is to make sound judgments regarding the message Jesus 
was preaching. It is an abiding principle. It is illustrated negatively 
and positively throughout John’s Gospel. To cite a second example of 
what is in mind concerning these laws, there is the word of Jesus in John 
12:36, “While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye may become 
sons of light.” Here is a statement of the law of use and disuse of oppor- 
tunity. It is a familiar thought that the disuse of faculties means their 
atrophy. As a law of the spiritual life it has a certain solemnity, standing 
here as the last word spoken by our Lord in his public ministry. John 
3:21 might afford a final example. It is there stated—whether by John 
or Jesus may not be certain—“he that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light, that his works may be made manifest.” There is a law of attrac- 
tion apparently operating in the coming of men to Christ, or in their 
turning away from him. Acceptance or rejection are rooted in some 
deep quality of the spirit. Admiral Byrd in the book, Alone, spoke of 
what he discovered to be his “appetite for light.” That phrase helps to 
define what would be meant by a law of attraction that operates in 
spiritual reactions and relationships. 

3. An important line of investigation for the understanding of John is 
the Old Testament background. To some extent students of this Gospel 
recognize the existence of such background, but the discussion of it often 
falls far short of the full appreciation the subject deserves. With full 
recognition of its boldness, the opinion may be put forward that the 
Ephesian situation and the influence of Greek thought have been over- 
emphasized in the study of John. For example, the title “Word” is 
applied to Jesus Christ twice in the Prologue, yet long chapters are 
written on the nature of the influence Philo may have had on the Apostle 
because this title is used. The question may well be raised whether any 
more influence than that normally exerted by the Old Testament and its 
interpretation is needed to account for the employment of such a term, 
and whether the dominant note here is Greek or Jewish. This is not to 
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deny that in the course of the years more than one influence operated 
upon the mind of John, as he moved out into the broader fields of the 
world and became familiar with its habits of thought. But if the tradi- 
tional account of John as the Beloved Disciple is correct, one thing would 
seem to be a necessary deduction from that fact, namely, that the first 
and dominant and lifelong interest that shaped the thought and character 
and writing and outlook of this man was what Jesus Christ had done to 
him. His Lord had rested his appeal on the teaching and religious prac- 
tices of the Old Testament. That background requires careful study 
if one is to understand the message of John’s Gospel. 

One illustration may be given to enforce the point under consideration. 
Chapters 7 and 8 are an account of what took place when Jesus went to 
the Feast of Tabernacles. Upon this occasion, when the wilderness ex- 
periences of long ago were being commemorated, Jesus spoke of himself 
as a source of water, and as the Light of the world; and at this time also 
there was much speculation in Jerusalem regarding the popular expecta- 
tions of the Messiah. Such references are, of course, Old Testament 
background. But certainly far deeper things than these mere references 
are involved. The important fact was that when Jesus spoke of light, 
there was a mental and spiritual outlook on the part of many who heard 
him, which had been created by the annual celebration of the feast, 
and back of that by the long history of the people of God with its record 
of God’s guidance and favor, and with its unfulfilled promise that there 
was still to be a day greater than any day of the past. All the ceremonies 
of the feast were signs of deeper things at the heart of faith. There was 
the fact of spiritual thirst, the longing of the soul, suggested by the smiting 
of the rock and the satisfying of the need of the wandering tribes. How 
many among the thousands at Jerusalem were thinking deep thoughts 
as they saw again the performance of traditional rites? And how many 
were asking when and how there was to be a completion of so much 
that was only shadowed forth in the divers portions and manners by 
which God had so far spoken to his people? God had once been a 
Saviour. When and how would he be that again? Was there ever to be 
a message answering to the inner needs of the soul? When the One came 
who was to be God’s answer, who should speak to the people through 
these institutions, how was he to make himself known? What a moment 
that must have been, at least for some present at the feast, when at the 


dramatic climax, with all thoughts turned to the one theme of the gush- J 
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any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Old Testament back- 
ground is not a matter of a quotation, or of a reference to a religious 
practice. It is the whole state of the mind and soul created by the Old 
Testament, and by the repetition of all its ritual observances, so that 
when the One came who was its completion he was understood, and 
found a response. More than the other three Gospels, John presents the 
message and ministry of Jesus as it fitted into the history of God’s people 
as that long process had been developing for two thousand years. Con- 
trast what it meant to the multitude at Jerusalem for Jesus to say, “I am 
the light of the world,” with what the same utterance would have meant 
to a multitude gathered at Rome, or at Athens, or at Alexandria; such 
a contrast should help to make plain how there was preparation for 
Jesus, and how in the nature of the case it becomes the setting for 
his ministry. 

Almost every verse of the Gospel reflects similar influence. The real 
significance of what John has to tell requires careful study of this Old 
Testament relationship. One wonders whether such considerations as 
those just offered do not have an important bearing on difficult questions 
of date and authorship. Whatever readers were addressed in the com- 
position of the book, and whatever problems they faced, they were at 
least a company who had been thoroughly instructed in the value and 
meaning of God’s dealings with his people. 

4. John quotes the self-assertions of Jesus as no other writer. The 
study of them is important. Coupled with the titles given him by the 
author himself, one has a picture of the Person of Christ. If it is con- 
sidered with care and attention, the reader is well on the way to agree- 
ment with the thesis of the book, that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” The basic argument for the position of the church as to the Person 
of her Lord is found in the deliverances of his own self-consciousness. 
One can deny that he ever made them, by denying the authenticity of 
the Gospels. The only other thing to be done is to recognize that these 
deliverances come from a Life that is not to be put into human categories. 

5. Finally, in this Gospel we have some important and interesting 
dealings of our Lord with individuals. They are given in enough detail 
for valuable results to be derived from their study. How did Jesus estab- 
lish a contact? How were the barriers of prejudice broken? How did 
he try to develop faith? What does it mean that the miracles are called 
signs? Does this term serve to enforce the truth that as far as John is 
concerned, signs are in a sense minor matters, because they are only in- 
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tended to show outwardly what could be done in the spiritual realm? 
There are many lines of thought for one who cares to look into these 
personal contacts. Above all, they will serve to make clear as nothing 
else the essence of a saving faith, that it consists in a relation to Jesus 
Christ in which his own life is imparted to the believer. “Christ as in 
most literal truth the Giver of life—we need to ponder it, till the strange- 
ness which hangs over it is dispelled. We need a frequent course in 
John’s Gospel, so that we may the better realize how Christ conceived 
of His relation to men.” (H. W. Clark, Christ Without and Within, 
p. 124.) 

Lange in his commentary on John, quotes this from the German poet 
Claudius of Wandsbeck: “There is a great deal that I do not under- 
stand when I read; but I often feel as if John’s meaning were floating 
before me at a distance; even when my eye lights on a dark place, I have 
nevertheless a presentiment of a grand and glorious sense that I shall 
some day understand.” We may close as we began with the thought 
that we feel here a simplicity in which we delight, and at the same 
time a depth we cannot fathom. But we are not dismayed at this. “He 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself unto him” (14:21). It was St. Bernard who gave 
us the motto, “Love in order to know.” It is a truth pretty close to the 
heart of any profitable study of John. 
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A Year’s Work on the Old Testament 


by H. H. Row.ey 


THE TITLE of this survey is misleading, in that is will deal only with 
published books and not with articles that have appeared in journals, 
though the latter often contain the most important new work. More- 
over, it is impossible for any one person to be acquainted with all the 
books that are published in this wide field, and the present writer can 
merely deal with those books which have come into his hands. Further, 
since there is always some gap between the publication of foreign books 
and one’s access to them, there will inevitably be a number of books 
which have come off the press before this article is published but which 
will not find mention here. American readers will notice in particular 
the gaps in the list of American books mentioned, since the delay in hear- 
ing of American books, let alone of receiving them, is especially great in 
Europe. Happily they will be able themselves to supply the deficiency 
with most ease at this point. A few titles of works which found no place 
in Professor Seller’s survey in the July issue of INTERPRETATION will be 
mentioned here. Finally, the survey had to be completed at the end of 
August, 1951, and hence it will not include even British work of a later 
date. 

Some general works containing essays or articles of value to the student 
of the Old Testament may be mentioned first. The valuable Supplément 
au Dictionnaire de la Bible, begun under the editorship of L. Pirot and 
continued under that of A. Robert, makes slow progress, and during 
the year its twenty-fourth fascicle appeared. This contains articles on 
the Cherubim, on Kyrios, and on Lamentations, in addition to biographi- 
cal notes on a number of Old Testament scholars. A small one volume 
encyclopedia in Dutch, with a very conservative critical outlook, but well 
informed, also made its appearance in 1950, while the three volume 
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encyclopedia of religions, edited by A. Bentzen and two Danish col- 
leagues, and written in Danish, was brought to a conclusion by the issue 
of the third volume. This covers a wide field, but contains several articles 
on Old Testament subjects, including Sacrifices, Covenant, the Peshitta, 
Prophecy, Righteousness, the Psalms, the Flood, the Synagogue, Wisdom 
Literature, and Egyptian Religion. 

A volume which touches all sides of Old Testament study, and of 
which the present writer is the editor, is The Old Testament and Modern 
Study. This reviews work done on the Old Testament during the past 
generation, and since the editor wrote only the Introduction and none 
of the main chapters, he can commend it to any who would be abreast 
of study here. The writers of the chapters include Albright, Eissfeldt, 
Baumgartner, and eight British scholars. A particular feature of some 
of the chapters is their interest in the very active group of Scandinavian 
scholars. 

Other volumes of collected essays which contain some articles bearing 
on the Old Testament are the Faarbericht of the Society Ex Oriente Lux, 
the Scandinavian forum Studia Theologica, the Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 
and the Manchester studies in Modern Hebrew, Melilah. The Jaarbericht 
contains a long and important article on the Dead Sea Scrolls by J. van 
der Ploeg, who actually saw the Scrolls before they were taken to the 
American school; an article on the Lawbook of Bilalama of Eshnunna by 
de Liagre Bohl, with a Dutch translation of the text; a short article on 
the decipherment of Hittite by E. Laroche; and brief contributions on 
various archaeological matters by J. Simons, Th. A. Busink, and J. H. 
Hospers. Of Studia Theologica Volume III has appeared. This contains 
an important article on oral and written transmission in the Old Testa- 
ment by H. Ringgren, which may be commended to the attention of all 
who are interested in this subject, so much discussed amongst the Scandi- 
navians. Another important article is that by the Norwegian H. Birke- 
land on belief in the resurrection in the Old Testament. Both of these 
articles are written in English. There are also articles in English by 
E. Hammershaimb on the Immanuel Sign and by A. Bentzen on King 
Ideology, the Urmensch, and the Accession Festival, and a German 
article by Bentzen on Sirach, the Chronicler and Nehemiah. The only 
Old Testament article in the Svensk Arsbok is by K. Stendahl, and is 
devoted to a study of the meaning of rdphd in the Old Testament, in 
which the root is given a cultic association. This is written in Swedish. 
Of Melilah a double volume has appeared, containing articles of direct 
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interest to the student of the Old Testament on the Lachish Ostraca by 
D. Winton Thomas; on the Targums by P. Kahle; on the Samaritan 
Calendar by E. Robertson; on the lexicography of some obscure expres- 
sions by H. Yalon; and on variants in editing by J. Zuckerbram. Of 
these the first three were translated into Hebrew from English. 

In 1950 the Berlin Academy celebrated its 250th anniversary and to 
mark the occasion three handsome volumes were issued. The third is 
devoted to oriental studies, and there is but one article of importance 
to the Old Testament student. This is by O. Eissfeldt, and is devoted to 
the expression Yahweh S*ba@ 6th. The author rejects the view presented 
in Wambacq’s monograph’ and maintains that S*ba’6th means might. 

A number of Festschriften and Memorial volumes have appeared, 
containing articles that lie within our field. One of the largest Festschrif- 
ten to be published is that in honor of the great Czech scholar, B. Hrozny. 
This has run to five large volumes, of which three appeared in 1950. 
In the third volume there are thirty-seven articles, in the fourth twenty- 
two, and in the fifth twenty-six. In the third volume there are articles 
by A. Alt on men without name; by W. Baumgartner on Herodotus’ 
accounts of Assyria and Babylon; by R. T. O’Callaghan on some religious 
problems arising from the Karatepe texts; and by F. R. Steele on a new 
fragment of the Lipit-Ishtar Code. In the fourth volume there are 
articles on the Karatepe texts by H. Th. Bossert and A. Dupont-Sommer; 
on three early Hebrew seals by D. Diringer; on the succession rights of 
daughters in Babylonian law by J. Klima; and on the Hedammu Myth 
and the book of Judith by A. Bentzen; in addition to several articles on 
things Hittite and Egyptian. In the fifth volume there are articles by 
A. van Selms on the goring ox in Babylonian and biblical law; by 
E. Neufeld on Hittite Laws; and by Th. J. Meek on the third personal 
pronoun in the Code of Hammurabi. 

Of more direct interest to the Old Testament student is the Festschrift 
presented to F. Noétscher, who is one of the most outstanding of living 
German Roman Catholic scholars. This Festschrift is devoted wholly to 
Old Testament subjects, and it contains twenty-three articles. Of these 
few can be mentioned here. On the Dead Sea Scrolls there are articles 
by P. Kahle and K. Schubert; on the marriage of Hosea by J. Coppens; 
on the second half of Joshua by M. Noth; on lexicography by G. R. 
Driver ; on the Paradise story by A. Kolping; on Gen. 6: 1-4 by J. Fischer; 
on Exod. 4:24-26 by H. Junker; on some passages in the Psalms by 





1. Cf. B. N. Wambaca, L’épithéte divine Jahvé Seba’6t, 1947. 
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R. Tournay; on Sir. 48:24f. by J. Schildenberger. Of twelve essays in 
the Stanley Cook Festschrift it must suffice to note the article on Ostraca 
XIX-XXI from Lachish by D. Winton Thomas, the editor; that on the 
prophetic influences in the sixth century by W. A. L. Elmslie; that on the 
phrase “All Israel” in the Deuteronomic writers by J. N. Schofield; and 
that on the earlier and later Hebrew scripts by D. Diringer. To the genial 
Professor L. Koehler a Festschrift containing nine articles was presented. 
This included articles on Syria and Palestine in the Onomastikon of 
Amenope by A. Alt; on a new meaning of the root nuah by O. Eissfeldt; 
on the expression “Yahweh of Hosts” by V. Maag, reaching a very 
different conclusion from that of Eissfeldt referred to above; on the 
language of Trito-Isaiah by W. Zimmerli; and on some Targumic render- 
ings by S. Speier. 

A Festschrift in honor of the two conservative Dutch scholars G. Ch. 
Aalders and J. Ridderbos contains eight articles on the Old Testament. 
J. G. Aalders writes on the thousands in Numbers; J. H. Beeker on 
“Heart” in the Old Testament; A. de Bondt on the linen girdle in Jere- 
miah 13; W. H. Gispen on the limitations of excavation as a key to the 
understanding of the Old Testament; C. J. Goslinga on David’s Lament; 
H. H. Grosheide on a possible document of Tabeel’s; N. Ridderbos on 
the protestation of innocence in the Psalms; and J. Schelhaas on the 
literary problems of Isa. 10:5-12:6. 

Three other volumes of this class remain to be noticed. In Budapest 
there was published a memorial volume to P. Hirschler, in which the 
editor, O. Komldés, discussed Jonah legends; S. Léwinger the meaning of 
Tell Abib in Ezek. 3:15; and E. Roth the question whether the Torah 
prescribes punishment for impudence. The Festschrift to the great 
phenomenologist G. van der Leeuw contains articles on the Servant Songs 
by J. Coppens (also published separately with a French summary) ; on 
the Book of Tobit by M. A. Beek; and on the Paradise story by K. A. H. 
Hidding. To these are added a large number of other articles on a wider 
field, of which some are not without interest to the Old Testament 
student. In the Hugh Martin Festschrift there is but one Old Testament 
article, by the present writer, on the Gospel in the Old Testament. 

The general theme of the Congress for the History of Religions, which 
met in Amsterdam in September 1950, was Myth and Ritual, a subject 
of particular interest to the student of the Old Testament. Not all the 
papers at the Congress were related to this subject, and many of them 
range far over the field of the world’s religions. The volume of the Pro- 
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ceedings of the Congress contains the full text of the general lectures 
(by Puech, Nock, Pettazzoni, and Bleeker) and brief summaries of the 
other papers. Of interest for our study are the papers of Burrows, 
Eissfeldt, Engnell, Gaster, de Langhe, Frankfort, Widengren, Bohl, and 
Yeivin. 

A large and important volume of the collected essays of Edouard 
Dhorme has been published, containing many articles which have ap- 
peared from his pen on subjects connected with the history, philology, 
and religion of the ancient Near East. While these essays are not first 
published here, it will be of the greatest value to students to have them 
together, and this is perhaps the most important single volume of studies 
in our field to be published during the year. 

For the textual study of the Bible some helps have been issued. Here 
we may mention first the great Benedictine edition of the Vulgate, whose 
eighth volume, containing the text of the books of Ezra (Esdras), Tobit, 
and Judith, appeared during the year, and the Beuron edition of the 
Vetus Latina, which has made its beginning with the list of Sigla and 
the first part of the book of Genesis. A critical edition of the Ethiopic 
Version of the Song of Songs has been prepared by H. C. Gleave. A 
valuable handbook on the text and versions of the Old Testament, much 
fuller and more comprehensive than anything elsewhere available, and 
resting on the widest reading, has come from the pen of B. J. Roberts. 
This will be of the greatest use to students, who have long lacked a suit- 
able textbook on this subject. A more popular work on the same subject 
is F. F. Bruce’s The Books and the Parchments. The indefatigable 
J. Coppens has given us a brief study of the principles of textual criticism, 
and G. R. Driver an account of the principles which underlie the work 
he has been doing for so many years on the Hebrew text of the Bible in 
the light of Semitic lexicography. These last two studies are both in 
French. A short posthumous account of the earliest printed editions of 
the Hebrew Bible by L. Goldschmidt, to which is attached an account 
of the oldest Hebrew manuscripts by P. Kahle, can be purchased at 
more than 20 cents a page by those who have the means. 

Mention should be made here of the Shorter Oxford Bible, which has 
been abridged and skilfully arranged by G. W. Briggs, G. B. Caird, and 
N. Micklem. This is not a mere abridgement, and still less an anthology, 
but designed to help the general reader to understand the significance 
of the Bible. 

Some publications on the Dead Sea Scrolls have appeared. To the 
American Schools we are indebted for the publication of the full text 
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of the Manual of Discipline in facsimile and transcription. Two short 
studies by A. Dupont-Sommer, devoted to the Habakkuk Commentary 
and the Manual of Discipline respectively, have presented his view of 
the Essene origin of the Scrolls, and the same writer has published a 
useful survey of all the Scrolls and of the Zadokite Work, which Schechter 
published more than forty years ago, with long extracts from all the 
nonbiblical texts translated into French. An English translation of this 
work will have appeared before the present lines are printed. 

Of the large number of commentaries on Old Testament books which 
have appeared little more than the titles can be given. In the excellent 
series of short commentaries with a dominantly theological interest which 
are appearing under the title Das Alte Testament Deutsch, V. Herntrich 
has published Isaiah 1-12, A. Weiser the Psalms in two volumes, and the 
Book of Job, and K. Elliger the second volume of the Minor Prophets. 
In the French series being edited by the Fathers of the Dominican School 
in Jerusalem, and hence known as the Jerusalem Bible, several volumes 
have appeared: H. Cazelles has edited Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
F. M. Abel has edited Joshua, Fr. Larcher has edited Job, R. Tournay 
and R. Schwab have edited Psalms, P. Auvray and J. Steinmann have 
edited Isaiah, A. Feuillet has edited Jonah, and E. Osty has edited 
Wisdom. These are primarily new translations of the text, with the 
briefest of comments added. In the much fuller series of commentaries, 
giving Latin and French translations with full notes, begun by L. Pirot 
and continued under the editorship of A. Clamer, two volumes have 
appeared. Of these Psalms was by E. Pannier and H. Renard, and the 
two books of Maccabees by M. Grandclaudon. The commentary on 
the Song of Songs, which D. Buzy issued in this series, has been separately 
published in a different format, and with the material rearranged and 
the Introduction slightly altered. In the German Catholic series of brief 
commentaries issued under the name Echter Bibel three volumes have 
been issued. The first contains Joshua and Judges by F. Notscher; the 
second, Job by H. Junker and Sirach by V. Hamp; and the third, Tobit, 
Judith, and Esther by F. Stummer, and Baruch by V. Hamp. In the 
Soncino Bible, which prints the Hebrew Text and the Jewish Version 
side by side, with brief notes, valuable for their use of Rabbinical ma- 
terial, but critically very conservative in relation both to the text and to 
interpretation, the volumes on Joshua and Judges by H. Freedman and 
J. J. Slotki, and Samuel by S. Goldman, have appeared. 

A valuable and very scholarly commentary on the first part of the 
Book of Zechariah, marked by careful textual study in the light of the 
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versions and of unpublished manuscripts, comes from Lund, from the 
pen of L. G. Rignell. An unusual commentary on Amos, unusual both 
in its arrangement and in its Jewish point of view, is by A. Neher, who 
has also published a brief commentary on Ecclesiastes. A second Jewish 
commentary on Ecclesiastes has appeared during the year, in the form 
of a new and slightly revised edition of R. Gordis’ work. Yet another 
Jewish commentary is Greenstone’s Proverbs. 

The Athenian professor B. M. Vellas has now brought to a conclusion 
his commentary on the Minor Prophets in Modern Greek, the fifth part 
of this having come out during the year. This commentary rests on a 
wide acquaintance with modern scholarly work, and makes its fruits 
available to Greek readers. From Spain, too, come some commentaries. 
A. Fernandez has issued a commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
is valuable if only for its excursuses on special points. These provide ex- 
cellent surveys of discussions, and will be of service even to those who 
do not share the conclusions reached. A sumptuously printed commentary 
on Jeremiah comes from Montserrat. This contains the Latin and a 
Spanish translation, together with a full commentary. From Holland 
two commentaries come from the pen of W. H. Gispen, the conservative 
scholar from the Free University of Amsterdam. These are a large com- 
mentary on Leviticus in the series Commentaar op het Oude Testament, 
and a short commentary on Exodus in the series Korte Veerklaring. Of 
the latter only the first half has yet appeared, but the second half is 
likely to have followed before this survey is published. 

A new French translation of the Bible, with a very few notes, has 
been prepared by the monks of Maredsous, but the commentary here is 
so slight as to be negligible. The translation will take its place with the 
many other modern translations which are being prepared all over the 
world as evidence of a widespread interest in the meaning of Scripture. 
The latest of these new translations to reach the writer is the first part 
of a new Hungarian translation being prepared for the Evangelical 
Christians. This part contains the Book of Genesis, with a short account 
of the enterprise in English and German. The translation itself is not 
accessible to the writer, who knows no Hungarian. There is an Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Genesis in Hungarian, by L. M. Pakozdy, and a full 
system of biblical references in the margin. 

Of shorter commentaries we may note the first part of Jeremiah in 
the series of little books which J. A. Bewer is publishing under the title 
Harper’s Annotated Bible Series. The value of these little commentaries 
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is out of proportion to their size, and they will be widely useful. In the 
Torch Bible Commentaries, marked by a theological interest, H. Cunliffe- 
Jones has published the volume on Deuteronomy. In the series of Study 
Notes on Bible Books, N. H. Snaith has issued Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of Genesis XL-XLIV, which will be of use to examination candidates 
who have to read the Hebrew text of these chapters. Three small Spanish 
commentaries by J. Prado deal with Amos, Judith, and Tobit. 

In the excellent Dropsie College edition of Jewish Apocryphal Litera- 
ture the second volume has appeared, containing the Letter of Aristeas 
edited by M. Hadas. The Greek text and English translation stand on 
opposite pages, and the notes stand beneath, with a long Introduction 
to the book. Mention should also be made of the excellent French edition 
of the Homilies of Basil of Caesarea on the Hexaemeron, with Green text 
and French translation together with an Introduction, and also of a 
valuable edition of the first eighteen chapters of a Syriac manuscript on 
the Pentateuch, published by A. Levene under the title The Early Syrian 
Fathers on Genesis. For those who are interested in the history of inter- 
pretation Lerch’s study of the Christian interpretation of the sacrifice 
of Isaac will be of much value, as also will H. W. Wolff’s study of Isaiah 53 
in the early church, which has now appeared in a second, revised edition. 
From Louvain comes a trilogy, from Cerfaux, Coppens, and Gribomont, 
on the principles and problems of exegesis, and from Heidelberg a large 
work by Schildenberger on the understanding of Scripture. 

In January 1950 Professor J. Lindblom, of Lund, read a paper to the 
British Society for Old Testament Study offering a new solution of the 
problem of the Servant Songs in Deutero-Isaiah. This paper has now 
been expanded and published in a monograph that extends to more than 
a hundred pages. 

A large number of works dealing with the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment and related subjects has continued to appear, bearing witness to the 
widespread interest today in this field of study. We have the final part of 
Procksch’s posthumous T heologie, and an English translation of Heinisch’s 
Theologie. An Italian translation of the latter has also been published, 
but the present writer has not had access to it. The great Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, started by the late Gerhard Kittel, 
continues slowly to pursue its way, and has now reached évpavés. Many 
of the articles are as valuable to the Old Testament scholar as to the 
New, for there are careful studies of the Old Testament background of 
the various terms, and of the Hebrew words which they represent. Some 
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of the major articles of this Dictionary are being translated into English 
by J. R. Coates. Of these four have now appeared, dealing with Love, 
the Church, Sin, and Righteousness. A short one volume English work, 
entitled A Theological Word Book of the Bible, has been published under 
the editorship of Alan Richardson. While there are some gaps and the 
articles are necessarily of uneven quality, it should be widely useful as 
a handy book of reference. 

An English translation of Eichrodt’s book on Man in the Old Testa- 
ment which will be widely welcomed, has been made by K. and R. Gregor 
Smith. Eichrodt has also published an important lecture on the relation 
between the two Testaments, and the sense in which the one is fulfilled 
in the other. A valuable study of typology has been written by J. 
Daniélou. The second volume of W. Vischer’s much discussed Christus- 
zeugnis has been translated into French. 

Probably the most important book published during the year in the 
field of Old Testament thought is Mowinckel’s great study of messianic 
prophecy, Han som kommer. Unfortunately this work is written in Nor- 
wegian, but there is to be an English translation in due course. A widely 
useful book is Hebert’s The Bible from Within, which finds the unity of 
the Bible in the unity of a continuing purpose. H. W. Hertzberg’s short 
study Werdende Kirche im Alten Testament also treats of some aspects 
of the unity of the Bible. J. Guillet selects a number of biblical themes 
and traces them through the Bible, establishing a unity of thought run- 
ning through it all. Elizabeth Crouse also deals with the great themes 
of the Bible, treating first of the Old Testament expression of the themes 
in the “Covenant of the Law” and then of the taking of them up in the 
New Testament “Covenant of Love.” 

Of strongly conservative works in this field we may note Verhoef’s 
study of unfulfilled prophecy in Isaiah 1-39. A Dutch dissertation by 
Zeilhuis on the sacrificial meal in heathenism and in the Holy Scriptures 
is written to controvert current ideas, such as that all slaughter was 
orginially sacrifice. But not a little of the argument seems to rest on 
dogmatic assumptions. 

Two widely different studies of biblical anthropology are those by 
the Catholic A. Bea, in which the evolutionary theory is found to be 
not proven, and by the Protestant G. Crespy, in which man is studied 
less in terms of Whence? than of Whither? A more comprehensive study 
of the Biblical Doctrine of Man is that by C. Ryder Smith. F. Michaeli 
has given us a useful study of biblical anthromorphism. In the course of 
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a study of man’s apprehension of time, S. G. F. Brandon has some chap- 
ters on the Hebrew attitude as well as that of her neighbors. A short 
book on the growth of Hebrew religion, suitable for use in schools, by 
A. R. Stedman, should also be mentioned. 

S. Mowinckel, in addition to the big book mentioned above, has issued 
a short study of the nature of religion in relation to the cultus. An echo 
of his studies in the Psalter thirty years ago is found in Kraus’s 
Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament. This is a study of the 
question of a New Year Festival in Israel and of the Psalms which have 
been associated with that festival, and is a work of importance. 

Here two Swedish monographs may find mention. G. Ostborn, who 
issued an important study on 76rd a few years ago, has argued for the 
view that reading in the cult is the mark of canonization, while G. A. 
Danell has published a detailed commentary on Psalm 139 from the 
point of view of the “Uppsala School.” In German G. von Rad has pub- 
lished a study of the Holy War in ancient Israel. Professor von Rad 
read a paper on this subject to the British Society for Old Testament 
Study, which is here expanded. 

In the field of Judaism and of the relations between Christianity and 
postbiblical Jewish thought a few books that call for mention have ap- 
peared. Here the most important work by far is a collective Dutch work 
which sets early Christianity in the background of ancient thought. Its 
editors are Waszink, van Unnik, and de Beus, but a large team of con- 
tributors has written for it. The first volume only has appeared so far, 
and it deals with Hellenistic and Jewish thought, including the Judaism 
of the Diaspora. The Swedish scholar H. Ljungman has issued in 
Swedish, with an English summary, a study of the Pharisaic doctrine of 
the “two measures” of mercy and justice, and Morton Smith has collected 
Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels. H. J. Schoeps has collected a number 
of his published essays in the field of early Jewish Christianity into a 
single volume. All of these works will be of greater importance to the 
New Testament scholar than to the Old, but every true student of the 
Old Testament must look far beyond its borders. In Schoeps’s book the 
valuable studies on Symmachus will not be without interest for the Old 
Testament scholar. Finally I. M. Choucroun has written a short account 
of the teachings of Judaism. 

Some works dealing with Old Testament Introduction call for notice. 
A new edition of Sellin’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament has been pre- 
pared by L. Rost, who has brought it up to date, particularly in the 
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matter of bibliography. An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Spanish, by A. G. Ulecia, has appeared, but this is of a quite different 
nature. It treats of inspiration and inerrancy, and of the canon and text 
of the Old Testament. It is quite up-to-date, and its illustrations include 
some of the Dead Sea Scrolls and of the Rylands Deuteronomy and 
Fourth Gospel Fragments. H. St. J. Hart has published a Foreword to 
the Old Testament, which is not an Introduction in the technical sense, 
but which will be widely useful as an introduction in a wider sense. C. H. 
Brannon has also written a very unusual Introduction, consisting largely 
of detached notes on special points, arranged in the order of their 
occurrence in the Bible. It constitutes a selective commentary on the 
Bible, therefore, rather than an Introduction in the ordinary sense. 
In Czech a volume on the language and literature of the Old Testa- 
ment brings to a close a trilogy from the pen of Professor Bié. So far 
as can be judged from the French summary, which alone is accessible 
to the present writer, this is an up-to-date work on a generous scale, and 
Czech students are fortunate in possessing such a broad summary of 
modern work on every side of Old Testament study as these three 
volumes offer. 

On particular books of the Old Testament there are a number of 
studies. E. Robertson has collected a number of his papers on the Penta- 
teuchal problem, in which he presents his view that the first four books 
were compiled from the records and usage of various shrines in the age of 
Samuel and that Deuteronomy was composed by a committee over which 
Samuel presided. Steinmann has published volumes in French on Daniel 
and Isaiah, and Contri a small volume in Italian on the Wisdom of 
Solomon. The valuable book on Jeremiah, which A. C. Welch published 
many years ago and which has long been out of print, has been reissued 
in response to many requests. A shorter book on Jeremiah written in 
Norwegian comes from H. Birkeland. 

From the prolific pen of Professor Coppens comes a posthumous work 
of A. van Hoonacker’s, which he has edited, containing a study of the 
Pentateuchal problem and offering a solution along lines which recognize 
the sources usually distinguished, but varying their order and accepting 
a Mosaic element in the Pentateuch. The work is written in Latin, while 
the material Coppens has added is in Flemish. A second, and much 
briefer work, from the pen of Coppens gives his introductions to the 
Minor Prophets published to accompany his new translation which is 
in the press. It is a pity he did not allow himself a little more space 
to enlarge these notes. 
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On the Psalms we have had a short but important book in Norwegian 
from Professor Mowinckel, who has a larger work on the Psalms in the 
press, a Dutch dissertation on the arrangement of the Psalms by Dr. 
Niemeyer, and a little book by Norman Snaith dealing with some 
Asaphite and Korahite Psalms. A. D. Power, who has long shown an 
interest in the Wisdom literature, has published a simple but useful little 
book, giving Sidelights on the Book of Proverbs. 

Of works in the field of Old Testament history the most important is 
the new and substantially revised edition of Th. J. Meek’s Hebrew 
Origins, a work which should be missed by no one who would be abreast 
of present day studies. Professor Meek’s positions are not shared by all 
scholars, but his wide acquaintance with the materials on which judg- 
ments must be based makes his book indispensable. A good workmanlike 
survey of the history of Israel is that of Heinisch in the supplementary 
volumes of the Bonner Bibel, amongst which his Theologie des Alten 
Testamentes apeared, while Hitti has put Old Testament history in the 
setting of the wide sweep of the history of Syria from earliest times to 
the present day. Other works mentioned elsewhere in the present survey 
have a bearing on Old Testament history, but these are the only works 
dealing directly and expressly with the subject. 

There have been several studies of Old Testament terms. These in- 
clude von Meyenfeldt’s examination of the uses of the word heart in the 
Old Testament, and van Dorssen’s study of derivatives of the root ’aman, 
both written in Dutch but with an English summary, Miriam Seligson’s 
study of the term nephesh méth, a Finnish dissertation written in English, 
and Botterweck’s study in German “Gott erkennen” im Sprachgebrauch 
des Alten Testamentes. In addition mention should be made of a Spanish 
work by F. Asensio on the words hesed and **meth, giving a careful study 
of all their occurrences, a work by R. Koch on the term ruah, and a 
German work, by M. Wegner, on the musical instruments of the Old 
Testament. 

In the field of Hebrew Grammar we have Wash Watts’s original and 
adventurous study of syntax, and the important work on Phoenician 
grammar by Friedrich. An Aramaic grammar, marred alas! by the 
technical indifference of its reproduction of typed and manuscript text, 
has been written in Dutch by Koopmans. L. Prijs has written a study of 
the grammatical terminology of Ibn Ezra which will be of use to all 
who are interested in the history of the study of Hebrew grammar. 
H. Birkeland has published, again in Norwegian, a little book in which 
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he studies the relation of language and religion amongst the Jews and 
the Arabs. 

The dictionaries of Zorell and Koehler continue to progress towards 
their completion, the former (now being continued by Semkowski) much 
more slowly than the latter. It may be added that Deimel’s great Su- 
merian lexicon has been continued in two volumes dealings with the 
Babylonian pantheon and the names of the stars. This brings us to 
studies in the field of the background of the Old Testament in the cul- 
ture of the ancient Near East, and of archaeology. 

The second volume of Schaeffer’s Ugartica has appeared, and also 
Madame Marquet-Krause’s posthumous work on the excavations at Ai. 
The long awaited fourth volume of the American Schools on the explora- 
tions in Eastern Palestine, by Nelson Glueck, has now been issued, and 
also the French translation of the second volume of texts in the Archives 
Royales de Mari, by C. F. Jean. Moreover, the fifth volume of the 
cuneiform texts from Nuzi in the Harvard Semitic Series, edited by 
E. R. Lacheman, has appeared. A descriptive account of the Palestinian 
objects in the Royal Ontario Museum by W. Needler may be of service 
to illustrate the development of Palestinian culture and as an introduc- 
tion to Palestinian archaeology. On the Ras Shamra texts two studies 
have appeared. O. Eissfeldt has written an important study of the god 
El in the pantheon of Ugarit, while H. E. del Medico has published a 
much criticized account of the Ras Shamra texts under the title La Bible 
Cananéenne, in which they are presented as comparable in type and 
variety with the various books of the Old Testament. Cavaignac’s ex- 
cellent little book on the Hittites should be mentioned, and Neufeld’s 
large book on the Hittite Code of Laws. A valuable survey of the political 
and cultural history of Asia Minor in ancient times has been written by 
K. Bittel. H. A. Brongers has two books, one on Hammurabi, and the 
other offering a short survey of Babylonian and Assyrian literature. Both 
of these are in Dutch. A second edition of Woolley’s Ur of the Chaldees, 
with some changes in chronology from the first edition, has appeared, 
and Leemans has written a useful work on the Babylonian merchant, 
which is written in English, though published in Holland. 

On things Egyptian we have the important work on Egyptian religion 
by S. A. B. Mercer, and a small book on the Pharaoh of the Exodus by 
Auer, arguing that the Exodus took place in the reign of Ikhnaton. 
H. A. Frankfort deals with the subject of patternism in his Problem of 
Similarity in Ancient Near Eastern Religions; and has also written an 
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important work on The Birth of Civilization in the Near East. In the 
former of these he deals with patternism, on which he differs strongly 
from the Scandinavian School. In this connection we may mention 
G. Widengren’s study on The Ascension of the Apostle, since Widengren 
is one of the apostles of patternism and the ablest of the younger Swedish 
scholars in this field. More recently Widengren has published a further 
monograph, on The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern 
Religion, in which attention is drawn to some little considered aspects of 
the Tree of Life, and especially to its connection with the Water of Life. 
From Scharff and Moortgat we have a valuable survey of the history of 
Egypt and the ancient Near East down to the Hellenistic period, while 
S. Schott has published a study of the origin of writing in Egypt, and 
F. Cornelius an outline of the history of the ancient East down to the 
Hellenistic age. 

J. N. Schofield has written a little book on Archaeology and the After 
Life, which contains the text of four lectures given at a Vacation Course 
and of a broadcast talk. 

Two books dealing with Israel and Palestine have appeared. The one 
is by Th. C. Vriezen, marked by an interest in the problems of Zionism 
against the background of history running back to the Bronze Age; the 
other is by M. Buber, marked by a profoundly religious interest, and link- 
ing Zionism with the promise of the land given to Israel of old, and 
laying on her its obligation of loyalty. 

A number of brief studies which have appeared may find summary 
mention here. H. W. Wolff has a short commentary on the Book of 
Haggai, F. M. Ridge a pamphlet on Amos, H. van den Bussche a study 
of the problems of Chronicles (in Flemish, but with a summary in 
French), E. Robertson an examination of the plot of the Book of Ruth, 
and D. M. G. Stalker a little book on Genesis 1-12 suitable for study in 
youth groups. In the field of Old Testament thought, T. W. Manson 
has published an important lecture on the Son of Man, the present 
writer* a study of the meaning of sacrifice in the Old Testament, R. V. G. 
Tasker a lecture on the biblical doctrine of the wrath of God, and L. E. 
Browne a small book on the Messianic hope. Further there are a short 
Spanish study on the dynamic value of the Divine Name by R. Criado, 
a lecture by M. Noth, published in German and English, comparing 
prophets in the Old Testament and in the Mari texts, an important re- 





*The July issue of INTERPRETATION credited the writer with a book on The Biblical Doctrine 
of Revelation, in addition to one on The Biblical Doctrine of Election. This was in error. 
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print of an article by Dupont-Sommer, citing evidence for the observance 
of the Sabbath and the [lapacxevn at Elephantine, on the basis of un- 
published ostraca, a reprinted article on Rabbula of Edessa and the 
Peshitta by M. Black, and one on Samaritan Decalogue Inscriptions by J. 
Bowman and S. Talmon. Lastly, a small book by an experienced teacher, 


Margaret Avery, treats of method in teaching Scripture to children 
in schools. 


From the foregoing titles, incomplete as the writer knows the survey 
to be, it will be clear that there is considerable and widespread interest 
in the Old Testament today, and he who would be abreast of all the work 
done must be above all things diligent. He is wise if he remembers to 
read, not only all these books about the Old Testament, but the text 
of the Old Testament itself; for it is a far more wonderful book than 
all that has been written about it. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL LANDMARK 


Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, by NELSon GLueck (Annual of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. XXV-XXVIII [for 1945-1949]. Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, 1951. 2 Vols. 711 pp. $12.00. 


THE present volumes bring to a conclusion the publication of the author’s epoch- 
making archaeological survey of the lands east of the Jordan, to which he has 
devoted a good part of the past twenty years. Previous phases of his work have 
already been published in Volumes XIV, XV, and XVIII-XIX of the same 
Annuals. Since his former volumes have long been available, and since he is him- 
self so widely known a figure, there is little need to introduce the reader either to 
Prof. Glueck or to his work. Suffice it to say that Prof. Glueck, sometime director 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and at present presi- 
dent of Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, stands easily among the foremost 
of Palestinian archaeologists today. His survey of the Transjordanian lands has 
been both a pioneering work and one of an importance which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. Before it, these lands were, archaeologically speaking, virtually tabula 
rasa; the lion’s share of what is known of their cultural history must, therefore, 
be credited to Glueck. 

The survey described in the present volumes was carried out between 1939 
and 1947, the reader may guess under what difficulties. The area of exploration 
covered here lies roughly from the Jordan east into the desert, between the Yarmuk 
on the north and the Jabbok on the south, although the Jordan valley itself was 
investigated over its entire length from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, 
especially on the east side. Well over 300 sites were visited and studied. The 
description of each is given in numerical order (which follows in general their 
topographical grouping) in Volume I. The text is accompanied by plentiful 
photographs, many of them taken by the author, which can only be described 
as splendid. Volume II is devoted entirely to the publication of the pottery (and 
let it not be forgotten that pottery is the archaeologist’s primary means of fixing 
dates!) by photo and drawing, with extensive notes. The publication throughout 
is on a lavish scale as befits a work of such monumental importance. 

The book abounds with important discussion which can only be hinted at 
here. The Calcholithic culture (late 5th and 4th millenia B.C.), long known to 
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have existed in the Jordan valley, is found also in various places in the highlands 
east of that river. The dolmens which are so prevalent in certain parts of the 
same highlands are to be placed as early as the 6th millenium B.C. Indeed this 
and the oldest occupation of Jericho (“in the beginning was Jericho,” p. 247), 
which reaches back to the same millenium, show that civilization is at least as old 
in Palestine as anywhere on earth. The gap in sedentary civilization between 
about the 2oth and 13th centuries B.C. which was previously established for 
central and southern Transjordan, is noted also in North Gilead and the Jordan 
valley, but not nearly so markedly. It was, apparently, neither as complete nor 
of as long duration there. Resounding blows are dealt the theories of scholars 
such as Huntington who have tried to correlate occupational fluctuations with 
oscillations of climate and rainfall: no such fundamental climatic variations have 
occurred in historical times. Evidence enough is adduced to rebuke Toynbee 
many times over for declaring that the Jordan has never been the seat of a 
civilization (cf. p. 335). And much more. 

For the student specifically of the Bible the book is crammed with important 
geographical data which in more than one place bears upon the interpretation 
of the biblical text. To mention one example, one may cite the discussion of the 
location of Succoth, Zarethan, and Zaphon (pp. 334-55), which affects the inter- 
pretation of such passages as Josh. 3:16 (and the whole story of the crossing of 
the Jordan), I Kings 7:46, II Chron. 4:17, etc. Or, there is the discussion of 
the geliléth hay-yardén (the “region of the Jordan,” Josh. 22:10, etc.) on p. 299 
which clarified that matter for the reviewer as never before. These are but 
samples; the book abounds with many others. 

These volumes complete a landmark in Palestinian and biblical archaeology 
and, it may be predicted, they will be basic for all future students of the subject. 
The reviewer must in fairness say that they are not for the casual reader or the 
beginner. For university and seminary libraries, and for advanced students in 
biblical history, geography, and archaeology, they are a must. For the ordinary 
reader who wishes to know something of Glueck’s epochal contribution, one might 
recommend, The River Jordan (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946) 
and, less popular in style but within the grasp of the general reader, The Other 
Side of the fordan (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1940). 

The reviewer will not venture to criticize a work so deserving of praise. Indeed, 
only one thoroughly conversant with the pottery evidence would be in a position 
to do so. One might wish that the concluding summary, which is given but one 
page, had been greatly expanded. To have done so would have increased the 
value of the book many fold. The map, too, would have been improved by the 
inclusion of the salient topographical features. Khirbet Samra (site No. 295) is 
erroneously listed on the map as No. 259. Numbers 328 and 329 (Abi Naml 
and Station IV) are omitted from the map, apparently through oversight. If, or 
when, the book is reprinted, the reviewer suggests the revision of a sentence on 
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p. 150 in which is seems that the WAdi el-Ghafr runs steeply uphill! This one 
finds it difficult to credit. But these are trivial details indeed. Prof. Glueck’s labors 
and the present publication of them arouse the profoundest admiration. He has 
placed the world of biblical scholarship in his debt. 

JouN Bricut 


ALTERNATIVE CHRONOLOGY 


The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings, A Reconstruction of the Chron- 
ology of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, by Epwin R. Tues. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. xxit+298 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis substantial volume is neither mysterious nor cryptic, in spite of the enigmatic 
title, but is an important contribution to the study of biblical chronology. In much 
briefer form it was published as a doctoral thesis at the University of Chicago in 
1944 (fournal of Near Eastern Studies, I11, pp. 137-86). The expanded volume 
now appears after seven years without any important change in the author’s dates 
(the reviewer found only one date altered, that of Jotham’s death and Ahaz’s 
accession, now 732/31 instead of 736/35). 

It is an extremely interesting fact that the Seventh Day Adventist Church, whose 
profound concern with the chronology of the future is well known, has in recent 
years turned out several first-class scientific chronologists, interested in dating 
ancient events correctly according to the most rigid scientific method. I will men- 
tion two others, the late Grace Amadon and Lynn H. Wood, both of Washington, 
D. C. Having been in close touch with both Miss Amadon and Dr. Wood over 
a number of years, I was much impressed with their thorough method, which 
did not hesitate to take extraordinary pains in calculating astronomical and 
calendrical events for historical purposes. Dr. Thiele belongs with them, though 
lacking their solid theoretical foundation. On the other hand, he has tried hard 
to extract the last drop of evidence from his sources, and he has made a number 
of important observations. In fact, when his thesis was printed I was so much 
impressed by some of his ideas that I again attacked the tangled problems of the 
eighth century B.C. and succeeded—to my own satisfaction—in obtaining a con- 
sistent chronological scheme. In 1945 I published my results in succinct form 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 100, pp. 16-22), 
and this treatment still seems the safest to me. Of course, I lay no claim to have 
attained certainty—except where dates are fixed within a year or two by Assyro- 
Babylonian synchronisms (established by a wealth of astronomical and other 
evidence going back to the tenth century B.C.). 

Here we cannot, of course, attempt to discuss Dr. Thiele’s book in detail or 
to explain all sources of the divergences between us. The data given in Kings 
and Chronicles are complicated by a great many factors. Nowhere are we ex- 
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plicitly told in the Bible how regnal years were computed in Israel, whether from 
the actual accession of a king, from the preceding new year (antedating system), 
or from the following new year (postdating). We know that the first alternative 
was employed in certain periods of Egyptian history and the second in certain 
other periods, while the third was in use throughout Babylonian and Assyrian 
history. We do not know directly whether the civil year began in the spring (Abib 
and Nisan), like the religious year (at least in certain periods), or in the autumn, 
like the Phoenician year, the year of the Gezer Calendar, and the later Jewish 
religious year. We do not know to what extent coregencies were in vogue, so 
that regnal totals have to be reduced by the length of all regencies before correct 
summations can be obtained. We do not know whether all of the regnal years 
are based on the actual accession of a king or perhaps on some era. We do not 
know whether the numbers given for the length of reigns are based on more or 
less reliable sources than the synchronisms (in which accessions of kings of Judah 
and Israel are given in terms of regnal years of kings of the other country). We 
do not know the extent to which the synchronisms were drawn directly from 
annalistic sources or were calculated by an ancient scribe (or the final ancient 
editor of the Deuteronomic History). And finally we do not know the sources 
from which the regnal totals themselves were drawn, nor the method employed to 
select the numbers used when there were conflicts between oral and written 
sources. There has been some corruption of the text since the Deuteronomic 
History was finished in the early sixth century B.C., but surprisingly little to judge 
from the evidence of the versions, the synchronisms, and contacts with outside 
nations. Thus the date of the Fall of Samaria, as calculated by Archbishop Ussher 
without outside aid, is practically correct (721 B.C. is probably the correct Julian 
year, though the Israelite civil year in question began in 722 B.C.). On the 
other hand Ussher’s dates grow rapidly higher as one goes back into the preceding 
century. Since we know from Assyrian synchronisms that Jehu and Athaliah both 
began to reign in the years 842/1 or 841/o, we realize that Ussher’s date in 884 
was about 42 years too high. In scaling it down we must depend either on assumed 
coregencies, as done by Thiele, or on reducing reigns in accord with the Israelite 
synchronisms (which appear to be original) as I do. One coregency is known, 
and there may have been others, but it is risky assuming them when the biblical 
text offers no warrant for the assumption. Thiele, along with many precursors, 
thinks that the tendency for dates to grow proportionately higher as variants were 
harmonized by the typical ancient method of accepting the higher (or highest) 
number, stopped with Jehu. I see very good reason to doubt this, and my date 
for the Disruption of the Monarchy (922 B.C.) is nine years lower than his, 
which remains 44 years lower than Ussher’s. My date has the tremendous ad- 
vantage over Thiele’s of agreeing with the Tyrian chronology as transmitted to 
us from Menander of Ephesus by Josephus. There is very good reason to believe 
that Menander’s dates are on a par with the Canon of Ptolemy (giving Babylonian 
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and Assyrian dates back to 747 B.C.) in accuracy. According to my chronology 
(accepting the traditional forty years of Solomon’s reign) David and Hiram 
were contemporary for some eight or nine years (969-961 B.C.); according to 
Thiele’s David would have died in 970, before Hiram ascended the throne of 
Tyre. Since II Sam. 5:11=I Chron. 14:1, confirmed by I Kings 5: 1, etc., makes 
it clear that Hiram and David were long-standing friends, whose alliance went 
back to the period of David’s building his palace in Jerusalem (after cir. 993 B.C.), 
this situation is very difficult to square with Thiele’s chronology. Moreover, the 
date which Josephus quotes from Tyrian sources for the founding of Solomon’s 
temple (twelfth year of Hiram) agrees with my date to the year, as shown by 
Rowton, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 119, pp. 20-22. 

In the light of this situation it is difficult to accept Thiele’s involved efforts to 
show that my original argument for cutting off a decade (or slightly less) from 
the reign of Rehoboam was wrong (pp. 244 ff.). My argument is based on the 
confrontation of the numbers of Kings with the detailed list of years from Asa’s 
reign, given in II Chron. 15-16, where there are five such dates (fifteenth, thirty- 
fifth, thirty-sixth, thirty-ninth, and forty-first ), all consistent with one another and, 
if correct, quite at variance with the data in Kings. Thiele does not refer to these 
dates at all except in polemic with me, and here he proposes attributing them 
to two different frames, the accession of Asa and the Disruption of the Kingdom 
(not otherwise recorded as an era). This type of ad hoc argumentation is gra- 
tuitous. The Tyrian chronology seems to settle the matter in the reviewer’s favor. 

To cut this review short, it may be pointed out that Thiele elsewhere too omits 
any reference to evidence which opposes his positions. Though this one-sidedness 
is certainly not intentional, it nevertheless detracts seriously from the force of his 
arguments. The most striking case is Jeremiah 52:28-30, where three exiles 
(after the defeat of Joiachin, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the rebellion of 
Ishmael, respectively) are dated by the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, whose seventh, 
eighteenth, and twenty-third official years correspond to 598, 587, and 582 B.C. 
These dates pretty obviously follow Babylonian official practice, and thus fix 
the last twenty years of the history of Judah a year higher than the dates of Thiele, 
in accordance with the chronologies of Kugler, Begrich, and Mowinckel, to men- 
tion only the most important recent systems. 

In spite of these and other criticisms which might be made (for some of which 
the reviewer’s paper cited above may be consulted), Thiele’s book is a serious 
contribution to an involved subject. Until there is more evidence we cannot hope 
to fix dates precisely {outside of the dates fixed by cuneiform evidence), but we 
are now in a position to establish the chronology of the kings of Judah and Israel 
more precisely than hitherto. While one should not attribute disproportionate 
significance to this kind of research, it remains true that chronology is the skeleton 
of history, and that we cannot hope to understand the sequence of events until 
we have them accurately dated. W. F. ALBRIGHT 














Interpretation 


ACCORDING TO TRADITION 


The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, by Cant Gorpon Howie. (Journal of 
Biblical Literature Monograph Series, Volume IV). Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Philadelphia, 1950. 121 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis excellent monograph was originally submitted to the faculty of The Johns 
Hopkins University by Dr. Howie as a doctoral dissertation, completed under the 
direction of Professor William F. Albright. Because of its unusual merit and 
value in the treatment of the archaeological and linguistic problems in the Book of 
Ezekiel, the Editorial Committee of the Society of Biblical Literature has seen fit 
to include it in the Monograph Series which has recently been inaugurated. With 
this decision all who have come to know the work are in hearty agreement. 

From the time of canonization to recent years the Book of Ezekiel was regarded 
as the work of a true prophet who lived among his fellow Jewish captives in 
Babylonia after 598 B.C. A new and radical attack was launched against this 
traditional view by Gustav Holscher with the publication of his treatise Hezekiel: 
der Dichter und das Buch, (1924). By a careful analysis of the text of Ezekiel, 
Holscher pared down the genuine material of the prophet to less than 175 verses; 
the rest of the book was written generations later by redactors. Many other 
scholars have joined with Hdlscher in the attack on the validity of Ezekiel until 
the book has become a veritable battlefield in Old Testament studies. The change 
in view regarding Ezekiel can best be illustrated by comparing the first edition of 
J. M. Powis Smith’s The Prophets and Their Times (Chicago: University Press, 
1925), with the second edition, revised by W. G. Irwin, which came out in 1941. 
In the former volume the chapter on Ezekiel is entitled “The Father of Judaism” ; 
in the latter, the same title is retained, but with a question mark added at the 
end, and the chapter closes with this dogmatic sentence: “The Book of Ezekiel 
is not the father, but the child, of Judaism” (p. 216). 

It is in the light of this critical attitude toward Ezekiel that Dr. Howie’s 
monograph assumes its rightful significance. Perhaps the most telling blow against 
the scepticism of scholars towards the reliability of Ezekiel was the article by 
Professor William F. Albright which appeared in 1932 on “The Seal of Eliakim 
and the Latest Pre-Exilic History of Judah, with some Observations on Ezekiel” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, (51 [1932] pp. 77-106). Archaeology, as Professor 
Albright shows here and in other places, corroborates the traditional view of 
Ezekiel. Dr. Howie, carrying on in the same vein against the critical views of 
the book, concludes from linguistic, literary, as well as archaeological arguments, 
that “Ezekiel was, as tradition always maintained, a prophet of the sixth century 
B.C. who was carried into captivity with many of his fellow countrymen by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 598 B.C.” It was in Babylonia he believes the prophet received 
his call (cf. also Orlinsky, H. M., “Where did Ezekiel Receive the Call to 
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Prophecy?” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 122 
[1951] pp. 34-36), and there he carried out his entire mission among his fellow 
captives, prophesying from 593 to 570 B.C. In his discussion of the date of the 
prophecy, Dr. Howie pays special attention (pp. 27-34) to C. C. Torrey’s 
Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930) where the book of Ezekiel is taken to be a pseudepigraphon, written about 
230 B.C. with a Palestinian setting. His rightful conclusion about Torrey’s 
theory is that “Pseudo-Ezekiel is the clever creation not of a Jewish novelist of 
the third century B.C., but of a professor of the twentieth century A.D. It is a 
well-worked-out theory which rests on false premises and is supported through- 
out by inconclusive evidence.” 

Dr. Howie’s most noteworthy contribution to the Ezekiel problem is his ex- 
cellent study of the Aramaic in the book (Chapter 3). After carefully analyzing 
the Aramaic vocabulary, forms, and syntax, the author finds that there is “a 
small amount of Aramaic influence in the book, largely consisting of loan words, 
a few verb forms and noun endings with practically no evidence of syntactical 
influence.” Thus the language substantiates the traditional date of the book. 

That Ezekiel was afflicted with paranoid schizophrenia or some other psycho- 
logical aberration, as some modern scholars hold, is convincingly refuted by Dr. 
Howie. To be sure, Ezekiel was an abnormal character, as in fact all of the 
great Hebrew prophets were, but that should not make his work and character 
the happy hunting ground for those who have a smattering of psychology and 
who profess they can psychoanalyze a man who lived 2,500 years ago. There is 
nothing in Ezekiel that cannot be explained by the fact that he was a visionary, 
a mystic whose consuming passion was the vindication of God. The figures 
and symbols of Ezekiel’s visions were drawn from the various artistic forms that 
he saw about him. Dr. Howie might have alluded to Muhammad’s nocturnal 
journey (al-Isra’) in connection with Chapters 8-11. Ezekiel was a religious 
genius who did not pretend to live according to the “norm.” 

The last chapter of the book, “The Composition of the Prophecy of Ezekiel,” 
offers more opportunities to disagree with the author than any other. He holds 
that in the thirtieth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (so Ezek. 1:1 is interpreted) 
Ezekiel dictated from memory the original core of the book, Chapters 1-24, to 
which the foreign-nations section, Chapters 25-32, was added as an appendage. 
Chapters 34-39 were collected by the editor(s) and added to the preceding sec- 
tions with Chapter 33, serving as the connecting link. Chapters 40-48, which 
had circulated independently, were added to complete the work. Dr. Howie 
admits that there may have been later additions and emendations to the book 
after it was put together without giving any clue as to their number or nature. 

Dr. Howie’s monograph is a solid, sane piece of work. He sees the weaknesses 
of the critical view of Ezekiel and he tries admirably to meet them. Whether he 

will convert any of his more sceptical opponents is still to be seen. 
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On page 50 there is no footnote No. 26, and on page 68, footnote 53 has no 
corresponding reference in the back of the book. Several page references are 
incorrectly given, for example, page 105, not 9, and page 110, not 46, and there 
are just a few typographical errors. In the discussion of the Aramaic in Ezekiel 
the author at times could have used more technical and accurate linguistic 
terminology. To refer to a paper written by an undergraduate seminary student 
(p. 12 and p. 105 n. 13) in support of a certain position is hardly in line with the 
high quality of scholarship found throughout Dr. Howie’s work. 

Apart from these few strictures, however, the reviewer agrees with the main 
thesis of the book, and hearty congratulations are due the author who starts his 
scholarly career in such an auspicious way. 

Cuar.es T. Frirscu 


RECREATIVE INTERPRETATION 


The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume Seven: New 
Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1951. 917 pp. $8.75. 


Tue task of providing the best modern translation of the Bible into English, in 
the Revised Standard Version, is now being paralleled by the production of what 
the publishers call “Christendom’s most comprehensive Commentary.” The 
whole plan calls for twelve volumes in which the text of the Holy Scriptures 
is presented in the King James and in the Revised Standard Versions, accom- 
panied by general articles, and by introduction, exegesis, and exposition book 
by book. The reader is impressed immediately by the practical form of the 
typical commentary page. Here he finds the two English versions in parallel 
columns at the top of the page, the middle of the page being devoted to exegesis 
of the text, and the space below it, to exposition of the same unit. The work is 
directed by six general editors: George Arthur Buttrick, Walter Russell Bowie, 
Paul Scherer, John Knox, Samuel Terrien, and Nolan B. Harmon. They are 
assisted by thirty-six consulting editors, and by one hundred twenty-four con- 
tributors representing a cross section of Protestant Christian scholarship. They 
have been at work for six years on this enterprise. According to the schedule of 
publication it will take six years more to complete their task. 

If the present volume is any indication at all of the scope, method, and 
thoroughness of treatment, the whole set when it is completed might well establish 
the sweeping claim of the publishers to comprehensiveness. Volume Seven contains 
a full-bodied commentary on two New Testament Gospels: Matthew, 394 pages; 
and Mark, 288 pages. It also includes fourteen such general articles as: The 
Gospel in the New Testament; The New Testament and Early Christian Litera- 
ture; The Language of the New Testament; The Growth of the Gospels; Two 
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articles on New Testament times: The Greco-Roman World, and Palestine; 
The Life and Ministry of Jesus; Three articles on the teaching of Jesus: The 
Proclamation of the Kingdom, The Sermon on the Mount, and The Parables; 
Four articles on the history of the early church: The Beginnings, The Life of 
Paul, Paul the Apostle, and The Post-Apostolic Age. Three full-page maps in 
black and white adorn the volume. Two full-color topographical maps on the 
end sheets show the physical characteristics of the biblical world in perspective. 

Among the most attractive features of the general articles are their clarity 
and conciseness. As an aid to the reader each article is introduced by an analytic 
synopsis. One might ordinarily expect that the treatment of such topics as The 
Language of the New Testament, or The Growth of the Gospels might become 
involved in technical matters, but in the opinion of this reviewer even the lay 
reader will fiind them both full of absorbing interest. Taken as a whole the 
articles represent a consensus of present-day historical and critical scholarship 
rather than the exposition of any one contributor’s personal views, or that of any 
single school of thought. On debatable points the opposing views usually are 
presented, or the reader is referred to other more extensive treatments of the 
issues. Each article is concluded by a selected bibliography. Thus within a 
remarkably concise scope The Interpreter’s Bible provides the modern reader with 
a survey of the subjects and main trends of current thought in the field of New 
Testament introduction. 

The most outstanding feature of the commentary portion of this volume is the 
concurrent treatment of exegesis and exposition page by page. The advantage of 
this practical arrangement for the elucidation of the text and its use is obvious. 
The eye of the reader passes readily from the text to its explanation and thence to 
its elaboration and relevance. This arrangement cannot always be carried out 
consistently however as, for instance, at Matthew 16:13-20 where the exegesis 
runs into a full page. Much the same thing takes place in the corresponding 
passage at Mark 8:28-31. In Matthew the exegesis tends to crowd the exposi- 
tion from the page, except at the Sermon on the Mount where the reverse takes 
place. In Mark, however, in many cases the exposition runs almost to a full 
page. On the whole the publisher has handled this matter with exceptional skill. 

The exegetical notes prepared by Sherman E. Johnson (on Matthew) and 
by Frederick C. Grant (on Mark), are packed with solid learning. They intro- 
duce the reader to instructive parallels of Hebrew or classical or common word 
usage. They provide illuminating illustrations of contemporary practices and 
conditions described in ancient sources. Occasionally they refer the reader to 
more detailed treatment of certain problems when their space will not allow 
extended discussion, so that the comments also have a limited bibliographical 
value. Their notes are weighted heavily with historical criticism, more heavily, 
in fact, than some fair-minded readers will accept as legitimate for exegesis. 
How far is it possible for a modern interpreter in the name of a critical theory 
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to assign motives to an ancient author without begging the question? Typical 
examples where the text has fared better at the hands of the expositor than in the 
exegetical notes may be found on pages 298-gg (Jesus on divorce), or on pages 
429-32 (the feeding of the multitude), or on pages 447-53 (Peter’s confession). 

No praise too high can be given to the work of the general editor, George A. 
Buttrick, in the exposition of Matthew. For convincing re-creative interpretation 
he has set a standard of excellence which will serve as a telling example to all of 
the contributors to The Interpreter’s Bible. 


Howarp TILLMAN KulIstT 


A CRUCIAL EVENT 


The Fall of Ferusalem and the Christian Church, by S. G. F. BRanpon. S.P.C.K., 
London: 1951. 284 pp. 30 shillings. 


JERUSALEM, the city of the great king, stood for everything the Hebrews held 
dear, and in it Christianity had its organized beginnings. By a piece of rabbinical 
exegesis, Paul makes Abraham’s two sons, the one by Hagar and the one by 
Sarah, refer, respectively, to “the present Jerusalem” and “the Jerusalem above.” 
The Seer in Revelation pictures a new Jerusalem—but it is just the old Jerusalem 
enlarged and glorified, with higher walls, better streets, and an adequate water 


supply. 

How does it happen then that the Jerusalem church left so little mark upon 
early Christianity? The destruction of the Holy City in 70 A.D. meant the end 
of the national capital as the center of the cultus. But why are there no New 
Testament books that explicitly describe the Fall of Jerusalem and tell us what 
doctrinal positions were distinctive of Christianity there? Streeter observes that 
it “is impossible for us nowadays to realize the shock of A.D. 70 to a community 
in which Jewish and Gentile members alike had been reared in the profoundest 
veneration of the immemorial sanctity of the Holy City and Temple.” 

Acknowledging that as his starting point, the author of this well made book 
writes for the “purpose of assessing the effects of the Jewish War on the Christian 
Church” (p. 156). His conclusion (p. 251) is “that, after the Resurrection 
experiences, the next most crucial event in the life of the Christian Church was 
the overthrow of the Jewish nation.” Within the New Testament he finds evidence 
of a strong determination on the part of the Jewish leaders to keep the Christian 
movement under control. Rejecting the universal elements which Paul rightly 
discerned in Christianity, the teaching and administration of the Jerusalem 
church “was conceived to keep the new faith strictly within the confines of 
Judaism” (p. 152). 

The Jewish War put an end to all this, and the Jewish church was lost with the 
Fall of Jerusalem because it “had identified itself too closely with the nation from 
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which it had originally emerged and in Israel’s virtual annihilation it consequently 
shared” (p. 184). For the Jewish people, “The Talmud, not the Temple, would 
from henceforth symbolize the spirit of Israel’s race” (p. 166). For Christianity, 
there was complete triumph for the religion in which there was “neither Jew 
nor Greek.” 

From the thesis of a Pauline Christianity which was universal and the anti- 
thesis of a narrow Judaistic Christianity, Brandon draws his synthesis. The 
destruction of the Jerusalem church resulted in “the strengthening of the Jewish 
Christians of the Church of Alexandria” (p. 226). In Luke’s “rehabilitation 
of Paul,” the origins of Christianity in Alexandria go unnoticed because “the 
Church in the Egyptian metropolis was probably founded by and had been 
closely associated with the Church of Jerusalem” (p. 210). 

Repercussions of this the author discovers in the creation of several New Testa- 
ment books. In Mark’s Gospel he discerns “ a new and pregnant reorientation of 
Christianity” (p. 198), “a definitive attempt to repudiate an interpretation of 
the status of Jesus which would connect him with the nationalist aspirations 
of the Jews” (p. 191), and a determination to detach “the Lord ever more 
completely from his racial background” (p. 195). This explains, for example, 
why Mark plays up the Galilean ministry of Jesus. 

Although Streeter furnished the initiative, the author’s deductions are at 
variance from those of Streeter. Streeter argues for the Antiochene origin of 
Matthew. Vital to Brandon’s argument is the Alexandrian provenance of that 
Gospel. This explains Matthew’s interest in the Flight into Egypt, and his “thinly 
veiled polemic against Paul and his teaching” (p. 233). 

Rearrangement of other matters of New Testament introduction are corollaries 
to Brandon’s belief regarding Matthew. He finds (p. 238) that many of the 
metaphors in the Epistle of James [which he terms “a Jewish attempt to stem 
the rising tide of Paulinism” (p. 239) ] are most naturally explained as originating 
in the port city of Alexandria, with its commerce, its great ships coming and going, 
it proximity to the “wave of the sea that is driven and tossed by the wind” (James 
1:6). Brandon argues from this that James’ affinities with Matthew support 
the Alexandrian origin of that Gospel. 

Similarly with other early Christian literature. While there is nothing to estab- 
lish the Alexandrian origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the church of Alexandria 
was the foremost advocate of its being received into the canon. The Epistle of 
Barnabas, “the only certainly Alexandrian writing we possess of early date,” has 
six Gospel quotations, all from Matthew. II Clement, which Streeter also believes 
to have been an Alexandrian composition, has eleven unmistakable Gospel refer- 
ences, most of them apparently from Matthew. 

Parts of the argument seem highly subjective, and doubt seems sometimes to 
be cast in cavalier fashion upon the only sources that are available. Not only is 
Josephus “suspect” (p. 154), but we are “justified in not accepting the accounts 
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of Eusebius and Epiphanius as accurate records of fact” (p. 172; cf. p. 222), 
and reference is made to “the omissions, the misproportions, and the inconsistencies 
of Luke’s tendentious narrative” (p. 136). Parts of Acts are to be viewed “with 
suspicion” (p. 89); its “account of persecution cannot be accepted as accurate” 
(p. go), and “the whole episode of Stephen” may have been “so tendentiously 
fabricated by the Lukan writer that we cannot safely place our confidence in its 
record” (p. 128). 

Sometimes the generalizations seem too sweeping: “To read any of Paul’s 
Epistles with the exception of his private note to Philemon, is at once to enter 
into an atmosphere of fierce controversy” (p. 136). Since Philemon is addressed 
to the church before it is addressed to any individual, it would hardly seem to be 
so private a note as is supposed—and “fierce controversy” is scarcely the mood 
of Philippians. 

Other solutions of some New Testament perplexities could be offered than 
those sometimes advanced by Brandon to support his argument. After Paul comes 
into prominence, Peter disappears from Acts. Brandon thinks he went to Alex- 
andria, and that this explains why Luke tells nothing further of Peter’s where- 
abouts. Luke, however, is concerned simply with the origins of Christianity in 
the various communities in which he pictures the apostolic labors. He follows 
up neither the churches nor their founders, and does not even tell us what hap- 
pened to Paul at the last. 

When all that has been said, however, it must be admitted that Brandon’s 
cumulative evidence adds up to something sensible. The decades following the 
disappearance of Paul are among the most obscure in Christian history. The era 
from 60 to 80 A.D. the author describes as “the tunnel period” of Christianity. 
He has definitely turned on some lights in the tunnel. 

The whole is argued with immense learning. The Index of Ancient Sources 
has more than 1,000 entries and the nine pages of bibliography seem to leave 
out of account no relevant material, whether of original documents or of modern 
studies. In spite of the character of the argument, which is often highly involved, 
the author writes clearly and persuasively, and has given us a reconstruction which 
will have to be reckoned with by all students of Christian origins. 


J. Carter Swam 


CREATIVE SYNTHESIS 


The Christian in Philosophy, by J. V. LANGMEAD CassERLEY. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1951. 252 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Casserley, an accomplished British scholar addresses himself to the growing 
tension between biblical theology and the philosophical approach to Christian 
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theism. His thesis is that there is a significant place for the Christian philosopher. 
His function is to interpret life and reality in the light of a personal Christian faith 
and experience but with the best philosophic insight and the highest standards of 
validity known to him. He is thus neither a theologian who is a technical expert 
in Christian doctrines nor a religious apologist whose purpose is to commend 
Christian belief and practice to the contemporary world. His aim is rather to 
“proclaim and illustrate the truth as he sees it.” Otherwise expressed, he is “a 
Christian man trying to see life steadily and whole, seeking a comprehensive 
vision of all the facts, natural, aesthetic, moral and social, by interpreting them 
as the constituents of a Christian universe . . .” He seldom uses the method of 
demonstration, which is not applicable to existential truth, that is, personal-historic 
truth, but rather the method of metaphysical analogy which yields hypotheses to 
be verified in the laboratory of life. If he accomplishes his task well, the Christian 
philosopher is in a position to integrate our confused specializations in a creative 
synthesis that will satisfy the deep human need for total understanding. 

To give us a better comprehension of this task, the author brilliantly sketches 
the history of Christian philosophy from Paul through Augustine, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel to Kierkegaard and his 
successors. He seeks to show that this is a true progress in which narrow and 
egotistic forms of rationalism have been replaced by more adequate ways to 
truth. Four of these are stressed: the way of negation, the way of analogy, the 
way of paradox, and the way of interpersonal communication. Of these the first 
two come to us from Medieval Christianity, the latter two from existentialism, 
which found its full expression in Kierkegaard but really began with Augustine. 
Let us examine briefly Dr. Casserley’s handling of two of these “ways to truth.” 

The proper use of analogy in Christian thought is not from man to God, or 
from nature to God, in the traditional mode of analogical argument. St. Thomas’s 
theistic arguments break down under the strain of this impossible leap. The 
Augustine-Anselm tradition is sounder. Once we know God personally through 
the depths and heights of self-conscious experience and also know our own 
activity, then his creative relation to nature and to all existence becomes under- 
standable. Even the ontological argument, properly understood, is valid. But 
this use of analogy is far removed from a deductive juggling with universal con- 
cepts. It involves the recognition of the unique individual or “the singular” which 
the Greek logic of definition and abstraction was unable to encompass. Though 
extremely suggestive, this part of the author’s argument is marred by failure to 
show that analogy is also known to modern logic and science in its inductive, 
hypothesis-building form as well as in metaphysical systems such as those of 
Bergson and Whitehead in which individuality is provided for. We are likewise 
given an illuminating exposition of paradox as a way of expressing the uniqueness 
of personal action and historic self-revelation through the unexpected juxtaposition 
of opposites, not to be rationally resolved. Examples are: the wrath of God’s 
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love, God in his majesty humbling himself, the Unmoved Mover, the eternal 
as both in time and above time. The conclusion is that paradox is no mere literary 
device but an essential mode of apprehension of that which is unique and yet 
everlasting. But here again the author fails to follow through and show how 
the truth of paradox is to be judged and safeguarded from fascinating delusion. 

The remainder of Dr. Casserley’s task is to show that biblical revelation and an 
adequate metaphysics find their meeting place in the same personal-historic 
dimension, that their categories (of intelligent purpose, freedom, creativity, and 
love) are not alien but akin and that both approach the truth through the 
imaginative myth-making function or through existential faith rather than 
through pure speculative intellect. No one metaphysical system can be identified 
as Christian but the author leans towards the movement that runs from Augustine 
through Anselm, St. Bernard, Pascal, Berkeley, and the “noumenal” aspect of 
Kant’s thought to Kierkegaard. Augustine is ranked above Kierkegaard because 
his philosophy, in giving a rightful place to reason, is more “balanced.” He is 
also greater than Aquinas since the latter, although a very great Christian 
apologist, never saw that faith must everywhere precede reason. One might 
wish that Dr. Casserley in relating the Bible and philosophy had dealt more ex- 
plicitly with criteria of biblical interpretation. But this he feels to be beyond 
his field. 

In one of his best chapters, the author defends a metaphysically objective view 
of language as against the logical positivists and also takes issue with historical 
relativists like R. G. Collingwood (whom he otherwise greatly admires). In this 
latter connection, he trenchantly remarks: “The fact is that history as science 
and art is a transcendence of history as process. If historical relativism be true, 
the present can never really know the past, but only what present conditions 
dispose it to think about the past.” The author feels that Toynbee’s great work 
is a real contribution to a true metaphysics of history. 

This is a work of close-spun, devoted scholarship, written in dialectical but 
reasonably clear style. In stressing philosophers with an existentialist or “sub- 
jectivist” bias, the author betrays his main weakness. Is he after all committed 
to the whole truth wherever it may be found? Recent theism such as that of 
Temple, A. E. Taylor, Hocking, Urban, James, Royce, Brightman, Hartshorne, 
and Ferré, is slighted, as is indeed the whole valuational-teleological approach. 
If, however, we allow that Dr. Casserley’s concentration upon the past is legiti- 
mate, his task is, within such limits, weli done and highly significant. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 
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MASTERLY CLARIFICATION 


Christ and Culture, by H. Ricwarp Niepunr. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951. 259 pp. $3.50. 


“Tus book is a masterly clarification of a subject which has been and still is a 
source of disastrous confusion in the church. One can hardly take the Christian 
faith seriously without becoming aware that there is a conflict between loyalty to 
God and loyalty to all else. This conflict is constant in the Christian life, and 
threatens to tear a Christian man apart., One is involved in natural and social 
structures which demand one’s loyalty and support. These structures continually 
violate truth and justice and love. They contradict the will of God in whom there 
is no unrighteousness, and in them and for their sake Christ was nailed to the 
cross. And yet they are necessary for human existence and welfare. The Christian 
man, no less than any other, is obligated to do his share toward their preservation. 

Christians have taken numerous attitudes with regard to this dilemma. They 
have taken several attitudes at once, and shifted from one attitude to another in 
the most confusing manner. It is a great merit of Dr. Niebuhr’s book that in it he 
has wrought order out of this chaos and presented us with five typical solutions to 
our problem, in a way which is adequate without being oversimplified. He has 
described these solutions through expositions of a number of their greatest ex- 
ponents. He has done this with his usual insight, justice, and clarity. He has 
thus helped us greatly to bring order to our minds and to learn generosity toward 
those who differ with us. 

The first attitude of Christians toward culture has been to set Christ against it. 
This was in general the attitude of the early churches, and has found eloquent 
expression in Tertullian and Tolstoi. The second attitude has led to the accom- 
modation of Christ to culture, as in Gnosticism, by Abelard and Ritschl. This 
attitude has produced a “Culture-Protestantism” which has been characterized 
by a desire to bring Christ and culture progressively together. Dr. Niebuhr’s 
treatment of this attitude is a fine example of critical justice. The third attitude 
has set “Christ above culture,” and has sought to include them in a comprehensive 
synthesis. It has sought to affirm both the supernatural and the natural, both 
faith and reason, both grace and free will, and to find the solution of our problem 
in a right ordering of human loyalties. This position is represented by Catholicism. 
The fourth attitude is called “Christ and culture in paradox.” This attitude re- 
quires that a man be loyal at once to God and to culture, with the full awareness 
that loyalty to the latter involves him in sin against God. According to this view 
there is no escape from sin, and a man must live not by his righteousness but by 
the continual forgiveness of God. This seems to be the most realistic of the several 
attitudes, and necessary for Christian humility. It is represented by Paul, Marcion, 
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Luther, Roger Williams, and in a “thin and abstract” way by Kierkegaard. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr should have been given an adequate place in this group. Perhaps 
brotherly diffidence kept the author from doing so. According to the fifth and 
last attitude, Christ is “the Transformer of culture.” Here the power of God, 
the gospel, and faith are taken seriously. This view grows from the conviction 
that redemption cannot be limited to individuals, but must extend to the totality 
of human culture. Since God is Creator and Christ is King, culture is the realm 
of divine activity. It is contrary to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity to give 
culture up as a lost cause. It is the responsibility of Christians to show forth their 
conversion in the transformation of culture according to Christ. The Fourth 
Gospel, Augustine, and F. D. Maurice are offered as representatives of this 
point of view. I am not sure of the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel which has 
led Dr. Niebuhr to include it in this group (see especially pp. 198-203). Wesley 
and Edwards, whom he discusses briefly in pages 218-20, I think deserve more 
adequate treatment. Transformationism is purer in Wesley than in Augustine; 
besides, he is nearer to us. Edwards’ understanding of the Christian life would 
help us greatly to verify the transforming power of the gospel in our culture. 


‘ The last chapter of the book, a “Concluding Unscientific Postscript,” I found 
disappointing. Dr. Niebuhr’s understanding of the moral of his excellent book 
seems to be that what is required of us is “the relativism of faith.” 

The conclusions at which we arive individually in seeking to be Christians in our 
culture are relative in at least four ways. They depend on the partial, incomplete, 
fragmentary knowledge of the individual; they are relative to the measure of his 
faith and his unbelief; they are related to the historical position he occupies and to 
the duties of his station in society; they are concerned with the relative values 
of things (p. 234). 

All this is of course true. But the question is, What attitude are we to take to- 
ward our culture? Are the five ways described above equally valid today? How 
are we to order our several attitudes toward our culture? Does not every man 
tend to prefer one of these attitudes to the others, while doing his best to be just 
to them all? On what grounds is such a preference to be made? And is it not 
true that his particular decisions will be conditioned by the attitude which he 
considers to be the soundest? The confused and contradictory state of the Chris- 
tian mind with reference to our culture is due partly to the fact that the relative 
merits of these several attitudes have not been discussed and clarified sufficiently 
among us. It would have been a great help to the church if Dr. Niebuhr had 
put these points of view in some order of theological validity. Maybe the order 
of his treatment provides us with a clue as to his mind on this subject. But I wish 
the last chapter had contained a positive and reasoned statement of his judgment 
on this crucial matter. 


This reviewer was surprised by Dr. Niebuhr’s negative criticism of Kierkegaard. 
“The existentialist question is not individualistic; it arises in its most passionate 
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form not in our solitariness but in our fellowship. ‘It is the existential question of 
social men who have no selfhood apart from their relations to other human 
selves” (p. 224). But it is equally true that we have no selfhood apart from our 
relation to God, which is solitary as well as social. In that we die alone, we also 
live alone, and we do not meet God apart from this aloneness. It is a distortion 
to interpret Kierkegaard’s concern with “eternal happiness” as individualistic and 
self-centered. It was his indispensable service to drive the “vertical dimension” of 
existence into the mind of contemporary Christianity. He retaught the church 
the meaning of faith without which we should know nothing of “Christ the 
Transformer of culture.” If there had been more of Kierkegaard in Dr. Niebuhr’s 
book, it would have been theologically more interesting. The meaning of Christ 
for culture cannot be stated adequately except in an eschatological perspective. 

Still, this book is a weighty contribution to a subject which is crucial for the 
Christian life in our time. It is an excellent presentation of the problem of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. It deserves to be read carefully and discussed seriously 
by anyone who professes to be a Christian man. 


JoserH HaRouTUNIAN 
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The Old Testament Text and Versions, 
by BLeppyn J. Roserts. University 
of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1951. 326 
pp. 21 shillings. 


THE science of textual criticism holds, 
in comparison with the other branches 
of theological studies, a rather limited 
appeal to the average student of the 
Bible. Yet its fundamental importance 
is such that no informed person could 
ever question it. It is, in fact, basic 
to all exegesis and interpretation. For, 
whatever one’s view of Holy Scripture, 
one cannot proceed very happily in the 
effort to expound it without some rea- 
sonable assurance that the text that one 
is expounding is as correct a text as it 
is possible to establish. The Bible text, 
from the day when its various parts 
were first committed to writing until 
the present, has had, as every one 
knows, an incredibly complex history of 
transmission. A comparison of the vari- 
ous manuscripts and versions would 
yield one does not know how many 
thousands of divergent renditions. To 
be sure, the vast majority of these are 
trivial enough and do not affect impor- 
tant matters at all, yet it is safe to say 
that without sound principles of textual 
criticism exegesis would long ago have 
lost its footing in a morass of variant 
readings. 

It is, therefore, important that every 
interpreter of the Bible have some grasp 


of the subject. Of course textual criti- 
cism is such that, by its very nature, its 
active practitioners will be few: that 
relatively small handful of scholars who 
have the equipment and, what is more, 
the temperament to submit to its exact- 
ing demands. But the practical inter- 
preter is involved in it; every pastor, 
every theological student must know 
something of its methods, its problems, 
and its results if he is not to go astray. 
This is especially true today where the 
Old Testament is concerned, and for at 
least two reasons. For one thing, the 
study of the Old Testament text has, 
like other branches of Old Testament 
studies, been enlightened by important 
new discoveries and important discus- 
sions which have rather drastically al- 
tered the whole approach to the subject. 
One may mention the discovery of the 
Cairo Genizah and the work of Paul 
Kahle and others on the Masoretic text 
and, now more recently, the sensational 
Dead Sea Scrolls—to single out only a 
few. The upshot has been in general, 
at once a new awareness of the com- 
plexity of the Masoretic tradition, and 
a new confidence in its fundamental 
tenacity. On the other hand, one must 
recall that the most of the Old Testa- 
ment commentaries presently in use 
were written a generation or more ago 
when an older fashion in textual criti- 
cism prevailed. Great reliance was 
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placed upon the Septuagint. It was 
thought that, in most cases where the 
two disagreed, the Hebrew text could 
be restored on the basis of the Greek. 
The result was an extensive emendation 
which amounted in places to the virtual 
rewriting of the Hebrew text—a process 
which is now seen to have been pre- 
mature, to say the least. The user of 
these commentaries must learn to pre- 
serve a Critical attitude before much of 
the discussion of the text found there, 
else he will find himself interpreting a 
text that never existed save in the com- 
mentator’s mind. 

But the reviewer, whose responsibility 
it is to present this subject to his stu- 
dents, has hitherto found himself in a 
quandary. He has known of no up-to- 
date handbook, at once neither too 
cursory nor too technical, which might 
serve adequately to introduce the stu- 
dent to the field and also to supply him 
with sufficient bibliography should he 
desire to pursue the subject farther. To 
be sure, the better introductions to the 
Old Testament (notably Pfeiffer) all 
have chapters on the subject, but one 
had wished for something more com- 
prehensive to recommend to his stu- 
dents. A good introduction to the 
textual criticism of the Old Testament 
has, therefore, been a top-priority de- 
sideratum. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the present 
volume will fill the gap splendidly and 
is deserving of high commendation. The 
author has a broad command of his 
subject. His treatment is as up-to-date 
as the time lag in book publication 
allows (e.g. the discussion of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls seems to be current up to 
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about the end of 1949). It has praise- 
worthy clarity both of arrangement and 
of discussion. Part I is devoted to the 
Hebrew Bible itself and Part II to the 
Septuagint and other Greek transla- 
tions. These two occupy about a third 
of the space each, which would seem 
reasonable. The remainder is concerned 
with versions based mainly on the He- 
brew (Aramaic, Syriac, etc.), versions 
based mainly on the Greek (Coptic, 
Ethiopic, etc.), the Latin versions, and 
the Arabic—in that order. The author 
presents divergent viewpoints with com- 
mendable objectivity and does not, ap- 
parently, seek to advance any novel 
opinion of his own (and, in a book of 
this sort, that is exactly as it ought to 
be). In a book of such scope one can 
doubtless find points to question but, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, such points 
will in this case be rather trivial ones. 
If one judge the book by its avowed 
purpose, one must say that it achieves 
that purpose well. The reader is given 
an excellent and balanced idea of the 
state of affairs in the field as it presently 
is. All who are concerned with the 
interpretation of Scripture, even if their 
competence extend no farther than the 
reading of commentaries or the use of 
the critical apparatus in Kittel’s Biblica 
Hebraica (Third edition. Stuttgart, 
1937), would do well to read it. 
JouN Bricurt. 





An Introduction to the New Testament, 
by RicHarp Hearp. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 268 pp. 
$3.00. 

In spite of a basically conservative the- 

ology, the author takes many critical 
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positions that are rather radical. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John did not write 
the Gospels traditionally assigned to 
them, though Luke did write Luke and 
Acts. Paul is given credit for nine 
epistles. Ephesians and the Pastorals 
were written by admirers of Paul, who 
incorporated some Pauline material into 
them. The brothers of Jesus are given 
credit for James and Jude, and James 
is dated about 45. The apostle wrote 
I Peter but not II Peter. The Johan- 
nine epistles were written by the same 
unknown author that wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. Revelation was written by a 
prophet John who was not the apostle. 
Rather late dates are favored for the 
Gospels. Rather full use is made of 
form criticism. 

The chapters on the canon and text 
are too brief to be of much value. The 
Introduction is not at all well adapted to 
introduce beginners to the study of the 
New Testament; too many technicali- 
ties are used without explanation, and 
often too little justification is given for 
the positions favored by the author. 

The major criticism that the reviewer 
would make of the book is that on 
nearly every page depreciating criti- 
cisms of the content of the New Testa- 
ment are found. The historical accuracy 
of one statement after another is ques- 
tioned or denied. Very seldom are at- 
tempts made to find harmony between 
parallel passages. Yet the author be- 
lieves that a substantially accurate pic- 
ture of the life of Jesus may be obtained 
from the sources that are still extant, 
that the teachings of the Lord can 
rather accurately be distinguished from 
the later additions made by the Chris- 
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tian community, and that the basic be- 
liefs of evangelical Christianity come 
from the Old Testament and the real 
facts of the life and work of Jesus. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Book of Isaiah Volume No. 2. The 
Second Isaiah, Ch. 40-55; The Third 
Isaiah, Ch. 56-66, by Juuius A. 
Bewer. Harper & Brothers, New 


York, 1950. 74 pp. 75 cents. 


Tuis is another volume in the Harper's 
Annotated Bible Series, already well 
known, giving brief introductions to the 
books of the Bible, and short notes on 
the text. Dr. Bewer assumes the critical 
position of both a Second Isaiah and a 
Trito-Isaiah, with the latter coming 
from possibly four different hands. This 
analysis will be questioned by many, as 
will some of the annotations accom- 
panying the text; but the volume will 
be found useful in throwing light on 
some of the difficult passages of Isaiah 
40-66. 





john the Baptist, by Cart H. Krakt- 
NG. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, 1951. 187 pp. $2.50. 


BEGINNING with the question as to why 
John should have gone into the wilder- 
ness, the author sets forth the attractive 
theory that the corruption and nepotism 
of the Jerusalem hierarchy probably so 
repulsed John that he renounced it 
completely as a possible lifework for 
himself. 

Taking an analogy from the early 
Christian message which included proc- 
lamation and exhortation, we find the 
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same characteristics in John’s message. 
This is followed by a careful discussion 
of the meaning of John’s baptism in 
relation to both Jewish and pagan an- 
tecedents. 

After setting forth the relation of 
John to Jesus, the book ends with a 
survey of the later history of the move- 
ment begun by John. 

In spite of too much emphasis on the 
methods of form criticism, and in spite 
of the unfortunate and confusing desig- 
nation of John’s followers as forming 
the Baptist movement, Dr. Kraeling 
has written a book that must be read by 
every student of the New Testament. 
Where we disagree with him we shall 
be forced to work out our own position, 
for we cannot shut our eyes to the 
problems raised and ably discussed in 
this book. 

LyLEe Osporne BrisTou 





Conqueror in Chains: A Story of the 
Apostle Paul, by DoNALD G. MILLER. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1951. 270 pp. $2.50. 

Tus book is written for the Senior- 

Young Peoples’ age group and is in- 

tended for use in the new curriculum in 

the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The 
story of Paul is told in such a manner 
that from the very beginning it grips 
and holds the attention of the reader. 

At the same time it becomes a vehicle 

of Christian truth. 

In the telling of the story Dr. Miller 
has intentionally interwoven a limited 
amount of imaginary material to make 
a connected story of the various events 
which are taken from the biblical back- 
ground. There is no way in which the 
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student who is not deeply grounded in 
the life of Paul can distinguish the fic- 
tional material from the solid founda- 
tion of biblical facts upon which the 
book as a whole rests. At the close of 
the book a list of the references to 
Scripture which underlie each chapter 
is given. But only a few of the readers 
will check the story against these refer- 
ences, 

Any student of the life of Paul will 
find many points at which his personal 
reconstruction of the story is not in 
complete agreement with that which 
the author has made. 

These things are not said by way of 
adverse criticism. They are inevitable 
when the biblical material is made the 
basis of a story of Paul written for the 
Senior-Young People’s age group. 
While he attempts to write a story that 
young people will understand, Dr. 
Miller fully accepts the great facts that 
lie at the heart of the Christian witness. 
The resurrection of Jesus is acknowl- 
edged as the starting point of the 
preaching of the early church, and the 
story of Paul’s conversion is told in such 
a way as to leave no doubt that Paul 
himself was a witness to the risen Lord. 
The author has told his story without 
moralizing and without trying to stand 
apart from it and estimate its signifi- 
cance. But when the story is told, the 
“Conqueror in Chains” stands out as 
the bearer of the Word of the Lord to 
his generation and to ours. 

This is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of young people and adults to 
give them an adequate grasp of the life 
of one of the greatest Christians of all 
times. , Hotes Ro.tstTon 
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Gospel and Law:The Relation of Faith 
and Ethics in Early Christianity, by 
C. H. Dopp. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1951. 83 pp. $1.50. 


In the New Testament moral teaching 
is inseparable from theological formulas. 
This is due to the fact that both ethic 
and theology rest back upon the basic 
story of saving events. Christian be- 
havior patterns ran parallel to similar 
patterns in pagan thought, but they de- 
rived a distinctive dimension from their 
unique rootage in the gospel. More 
specifically, this distinctiveness stemmed 
from four accents: the conception of 
the eschaton; the Body of Christ, the 
imitation of Christ, and the primacy of 
love. In all of these respects, morality 
was anchored firmly in the teachings 
of Jesus. His commands furnish “not 
only the standards by which our con- 
duct is judged, but guideposts on the 
way we must travel in seeking the true 
ends of our being under the Kingdom 
of God” (p. 62). His “law” must 
therefore be taken with radical serious- 
ness, though not with literal exactness. 
Presupposing what God has done, this 
law outlines with imaginative vitality 
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what men must do. Yet this is the sort 
of law which can only be written on 
the heart, where the quality and direc- 
tion of the divine agape become opera- 
tive through the human will. This law 
has been disclosed to the church alone, 
yet its field of application “is as wide as 
the creation itself” since it is “the law of 
our creation” (p. 79). 


The above convictions are central in 
the four Bampton Lectures, delivered 
at Columbia University in 1950. In 
them Professor Dodd writes with his 
usual deftness and succinctness. Much 
insight is packed into brief compass. 
One feature is the inclusion of apt 
translations of various pericopes. 


PAu. S. MINEAR 
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Protestant Biblical Interpretation, by 
BERNARD Ramm. W. A. Wilde Co., 


Boston, 1950. 197 pp. $1.75. 


THis is a most worthy book—scholarly, 
thorough, both broad and specific in 
its handling of the problems of interpre- 
tation, and written in a gracious spirit. 
Its wide use among “conservatives” will 
help to correct many excesses, and a 
sympathetic reading by others will indi- 
cate afresh the necessity, and the road 
toward, a biblical grounded theology. 

The limitations of the work, however, 
are suggested by its title and subtitle. 
The use of the word “Protestant” is 
somewhat circumscribed, inasmuch as 
the author tends to limit it to those who 
accept the “inerrancy” of the Scriptures 
—a most dubious limitation. The sub- 
title, A Text book of Hermeneutics for 
Conservative Protestants, raises the 
question whether true hermeneutics can 
be qualified by such words as “con- 
servative,” “liberal,” “radical.” Insofar 
as the principles of interpretation are 
scientifically grounded, they are the 
same for all interpreters, whatever the 
bent of their theological preconceptions. 





Types of Religious Philosophy, revised 
edition, by Epwin A. Burtt. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1951. 459 
PP. $4.50. 


A REVISED text book, this work attempts 
to set forth “impartially” seven modern 
philosophical interpretations of re- 
ligion: Roman Catholicism, Protestant 
fundamentalism (orthodoxy), the re- 
ligion of science (Spinoza), agnosticism 


(Hume and more recent empiricism), 
ethical idealism (Kant), Protestant lib- 
eralism (Schleiermacher) including 
modernism and humanism, and the 
new supernaturalism (Barth, Brunner, 
Niebuhr). Each view is given its his- 
torical setting. 

Mr. Burtt succeeds in being fair, al- 
though he admits the difficulty in the 
attempt, and the reader will find it 
hard to detect the author’s own position 
among the seven. The book is written 
with beautiful clarity; the reviewer has 
never seen a more simple exposition of 
Spinoza and Kant, for example. 

This is an especially helpful book in 
understanding the bewildering variety 
of belief in our own day; surely, under- 
standing is essential for the Christian 
leader. 

Religious opinion is so diverse, how- 
ever, that even these seven classes of 
opinion are inadequate and many a 
reader will find that he fits into none of 
them. A few inaccuracies are to be 
found along with some places where 
the author unwittingly departs from 
impartiality, as when he claims that 
Paul’s conception of the savior god was 
derived in the main from the mystery 
cults. Also the fundamentalist sects will 
feel good over being designated the 
heirs of the reformers! 

The book closes with a clear sum- 
mary of the critical issues among the 
“schools”: How important is certainty? 
Do we need revelation? What is the 
essence of religion? What is the place 
of faith? In what kind of a world do 
we live? 


J. Harry Cotton 
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Christianity and History, by HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1950. 146 pp. 
$2.75. 


Tue distinction of this brief but very 
good book is that in it for the first time 
in many decades a competent historian 
has attempted in a serious way a spe- 
cifically Christian analysis of the mean- 
ing of history. Professor Butterfield’s 
thesis is that at its very heart the Chris- 
tian religion is a historical religion. God 
lives and acts. Moreover, God carries 
out his purposes by continuing to con- 
trol, and to direct the events of world 
history. One’s faith in God, therefore, 
determines his attitude toward the 
movement of events. Yet, since God is 
God, the events of history neither prove 
his existence, nor do they reveal neatly 
his plans or identify his favorites. 
Rather, for men who know God per- 
sonally in Jesus Christ history comes to 
have a meaning which frees them from 
anxiety for the future, from frustration 
in the midst of their own and others’ 
sins and failures, and from a presump- 
tuous attempt to control history and 
shape it according to their own patterns. 
The love of God revealed in Christ pro- 
vides this meaning. To know that love 
is to know enough to enable one to live 
creatively each moment as it comes. To 
attempt, however, to discover some 
“laws of history” by which all events 
can be explained is to deny that we are 
mere men. To attempt to control the 
events of history by the elimination of 
rivals, the liquidation of enemy nations 
or classes, the titanic attempts at remak- 
ing geography and economics, is to pre- 
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tend that we are gods, and to destroy 
ourselves. Professor Butterfield has done 
us all a real service in this solidly prac- 
tical book. 


L. J. TRINTERUD 





Geschichte der neuern evangelischen 
Theologie, by EMANvuEL Hirscu. C. 
Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1950. Parts 
5, 6. 7, 8, 9. 3.50 Marks per Part. 


Tuis journal previously received and 
reviewed Parts 3 and 4 of Emanuel 
Hirsch’s ambitious work. No less than 
thirty parts are projected. Here we 
have five more portions, with their dis- 
concerting habit of beginning and end- 
ing in the middle of sentences. With a 
table of contents and an inadequate in- 
dex of names, the fifth Part brings to 
a close the first volume of 411 pages, 
which along with Volume II carries the 
story of Christian thought and its rela- 
tion to western culture from 1648 to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Parts 
6-9 begin the second volume which is 
especially concerned with new philo- 
sophical and theological beginnings in 
Germany in that century. Leibniz, 
Christian Wolff, Spener, and Jacob 
Bohme are given the greatest attention. 
Hirsch’s work is a massive one and is 
particularly valuable in that it traces 
the relations between Christian theology 
and the contributions of the great phi- 
losophers, the rise of modern scientific 
thought, and the changing ethical tem- 
perament of modern man. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 
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